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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES, AS PRESENTING A 
RULE OF ACTION, THE BEST FOR 
THE INTEREST AND HAPPINESS 
OF SOCIETY. 


Many of the ancients, renowned 
tor their moral regulations, were 
pagap philosophers; and many 
wise and useful precepts are to be 
found in the stores of their learning. 
But, however excellent these may 
have been in other respects, they 
were in one most important particu- 
ler altogether defective: they pro- 
ceeded from no just or acknowleged 
authority. Independently of their 
intrinsic worth, they had nothing to 
recommend them to the public at- 
tention, except it were the little 
fame or reputation of their respec- 
tive authors. Being merely the 
suggestions of human minds, they 
derived no right to command from 
the source in which they originated 5 
man having no farther power over 
man, than what results trom natu- 
ral and sucial connexions, or from 
the established laws of society. 
They could indeed have been re- 
commended, but not rightly or law- 
fully enforced. ‘Their authors had 
no ground upon which to found their 
claim to the obedience of. their fel- 
low-creatures, nor the ability to re- 
ward the meritorious or to punish 
the undeserving. 

In this respect no small superio- 
rity belongs to the precepts of Re- 
velation ; since these are not only 
in themselves perfect and complete, 
as shall be presently shewn, but 
also proceed from authority, and 
from the highest that can possibly 
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exist,—from Him whose right to 
command is indisputable, and ex- 
tends equally to all created beings, 
and who regards all mankind with 
an eye of perfect impartiality, having 
no respect of persons. The Scrip- 
tutes assign this pre-eminence to 
the Almighty: they consider tiis 
authority as vested exclusively in his 
hands, and announce all their com- 
mands as having emanated from this 
Omnipotent Being. They state also 
the grounds of this authority. It 
is founded on certain acts of the 
Almighty, without which there could 
have been no other being but him- 
self. The great works of creation and 
of preservation belong exclusively 
to him, and, above all, the wonder- 
ful work of redemption. Being the 
origin and source of our existence, 
having “ made us, and not we our- 
selves,” he has a right to issue laws 
for our conduct, and to demand our 
obedience to them. But this right 
is further established by the con- 
tinual exertion of his power and 
gvodness in our preservation, in the 
maintenance and exercise of our fa- 
culties, and in our enjoyment of the 
comforts of life. The hand that 
made us is necessary for our con- 
tinual support. And as our conti- 
nuance in existence depends as 
much upon God, as our first intro- 
duction into being, he has the same 
claim to our service upon the score 
of what he does for us every mo- 
ment of our life, as upon that of 
our creation. But this right re 
ceives still an additional strength— 
a strength which no. system in 
the world but that of the Gospel 
can supply, and to which the most 
ebdurate hearts have been known 
3 
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to yield, when they had long stood 
out against the force of every other 
motive—from the astonishing plan, 
contrived by Unsearchable Wisdom, 
for the recovery of fallen man ; from 
that wonderful manifestation of love 
and mercy displayed in the redemp- 
tion of the world through the me- 
diation and atonement of the Son 
of God. The intention of this 
scheme is to bring the sinner to the 
acknowledgment of his obligations 
as a creature, made and supported 
by the Omnipotent, as well as to 
compel, to win, and to constrain 
him by its own powerful claims ; to 
restore man to his allegiance to God, 
and to establish him for ever under 
the benign influence of the govern- 
ment of Him who alone can bestow 
permanent happiness on his subjects. 

Upon these grounds it is that 
God enforces his commands. In 
the first place, he asserts his right as 
an Almighty Sovereign, who has ex- 
ercised his power in bringing us into 
existence ; in the second, as still 
almighty, but at the same time full 
of goodness, and as carrying on the 
never-ceasing work of our preserva- 
tion ; and in the third, as a God of 
love, who has provided the most 
extraordinary means of restoration 
for a self-ruined world. ‘Thus, his 
right is founded on a free exercise 
of power, on a continual exertion 
of goodness, and on a wonderful 
display of love. Without the first, 
we should not have had existence ; 
without the second, we should not 
have been continued in existence ; 
without the third, we should have had 
no happiness in it. These are the 
views which the Scriptures give of 
our connexions with the Most High ; 
these are the considerations which 
they contain respecting our obliga- 
tions te yield him universal obe- 
dience ; and if these be not suffi- 
cient to establish a right to our obe- 
dience, the most fertile imagination 
may labour for ever in vain to dis- 
cover any circumstances that can 
possibly establish such aright. But 
these are sufficient ; and they ap- 
pear fully so to all whe haye not 





sacrificed their reason and un- 
derstanding to the sophistry of a 
wicked heart. Every thing in and 
without us, the voice of nature and 
of conscience, the dictates of jus- 
tice, of gratitude, and of love, all 


concur to proclaim the right of 


the Almighty to the unreserved obe- 
dience of all his creatures. He wiv 
denies him this obedience acts a- 
gainst the natural order of things, 
reverses the law of his being, and 
strives for his own ruin. He lives 
in God, and yet disobeys him. He 
moves in him, and yet walks ina 
direction diametrically contrary to 
his will. He has his being in God, 
yet provokes him daily, and assumes 
a proud independence of action, as 
if he were his own creator. The 
sinfulness of disobedience is scarcely 
ever considered in its full extent. 
Were we to see it in all its enormity, 
we could not fail to be struck with 
astonishment at the wonderful pa- 
tience of the ‘Almighty. 

Accerding to the Gospel repre- 
sentations, the Divine Being may 
be considered in effect to address 
every individual somewhat in this 
manner :—* It was my hand that 
formed thee; thou art mine, obey 
my commands. It is my hand that 
supports thee every moment of thy 
life; thou art mine, let thy life be 
spent in my service. It was my Son 
who came to redeem thee from the 
ruin which thou hadst brought on 
thyself ; accept him as thy Saviour, 
take his yoke upon thee, for it is 
easy ; love me, because I have first 
loved thee; keep my command- 
ments, and thou shalt for ever enjoy 
my favour and participate in my 
happiness.” Who but the Most 
High can use such language as this ? 
And where can we find his will thus 
revealed but in the sacred Scriptures ? 
Where else does he condescend to 
speak to man? 

But this particular excellency of 
the Gospel is one only of the many 
excellencies which belong to it. Its 
precepts are the best for promoting, 
and exclusively those which can 
effectually promote, the individual! 
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and universal happiness of mankind. 
They extend to all ranks; they 
comprehend within their scope the 
highest as well as the lowest, the 
wisest as well as the most simple; 
and they shew partiality to none. 
The first and the chiet principle 
which they inculcate equally on all 
is cordial love and obedience to God ; 
which, in its extent, is another pe- 
culiarity not to be found in the codes 
of Pagan philosophers. God being 
the highest, the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end, the cen- 
tre of power, of wisdom, of good- 
ness, of love, and of every thing 
great and excellent, it is but right 
that he should have the priority, that 
his will and glory should be the first 
object of consideration in all the ac- 
tions of his creatures. Nor let it be 
impiously thought, that there is any 
thing sordid or selfish in this re- 
quirement. The very nature of things 
cannot allow it to be otherwise; and 
itis nothing more than what justice 
demands. 
our being, and of every blessing we 
enjoy, it is but justice that he should 
be recognized as such; and if all 
that we have is his, entirely his, it 
is but right that we should devote 
our all to his service. ‘Those who 
would wish the Almighty to require 
less than he does, would have him 
in fact reverse the order of his crea- 
tion, violate the laws of eternal jus- 
tice, and relinquish the peculiar 
properties of his own existence. 

sut besides the inherent propriety 
and justice of this demand on the part 
of God, it tends most essentially to 
produce unanimity and concord a- 
mong mankind. The great source 
of dissensions is the pursuit of dif- 
ferent or contrary interests. All the 
plans and proceedings of those who 
know not God, invariably in some 
way or other centre in themselves. 
Honouring, enriching, or sensually 
gratifying self, is the paramount ob- 
ject for the attainment of which ev- 
ery other consideration is relinquish- 
ed. What but discord can be the 
consequence of such a state of things? 
There is no co-operation, no tend- 
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ing to one point, no gravitation to 
the same centre, no fellow-feejing, 
but the very reverse ; a cross march- 
ing, an advancing towards opposite 
directions, a motion to as many 
points as there are individuals, and 
often a reciprocal alienation of heart. 
‘lo avoid these evils is impossible, 
unless there be established a moral 
system; and unless that system, like 
the natural one, have a grand point 
of attraction, around which all its 
subjects, in their different spheres, 
may move with order and regularity. 

Some great object must be found out, 

on which the attention of all may be 
fixed ; an object sufficiently magni- 
ficent and interesting fully to employ 
the mind and engage the heart, the 
pursuit of which should convey pre- 
sent, increasing, and everlasting hap- 
piness and enjoyment. But what is 
this object ?. Where is it to be found ? 
Is it that which the mere political 
patriot pursues, who devotes his all 
to the temporal good of his country ? 
His, no doubt, is a noble object; 
yet it cannot be deemed worthy of 
this supreme distinction. ‘Though 
it be great, yet it is not sufficiently 
so: it proposes the benefit of but 
one small portion of our race; and 
this is often attained with loss and 
injury to others ; and even were the 
whole world included within its com- 
pass, it would yet be inadequate to 
the purpose under consideration. It 
could not even then secure happi- 
ness to its advocates. That mea- 
sure of satisfaction which is to be de- 
rived from good intentions would no 
doubt accompany it; but the plea- 
sure which results from success might 
often be denied ; a thousand mortifi- 
cations might be incurred, and the 
best patriot, even the patriot or the 
philanthropist of the universe, may 
die under the regrets and remorses of 
innumerable disappointments. 

We must then search forward as 
our ultimate aim to some object of 
greater magnitude than any thing 
merely earthly, and which may be 
pursued with more certainty of suc- 
cess. Let us ascend higher than 
things seen; let us rise above mere 
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nature, and proceed in those steps 
which will lead us to its Divine Au- 
thor; to that Being, whose we are, 
and for whom we were made ; whose 
will brought us into existence, and 
whose will could reduce us again to 
nothing. His glory is the only ob- 
ject that can fully answer our expec- 
tations. The magnitude of this ob- 
ject is sufficient to engage the atten- 
tion of the whole world, or of ten 
thousand worlds: its attraction and 
magnificence may well engross the 
love and admiration of all intelligent 
beings; its influence is so benign 
and powerful as to be capable of 
conveying pleasure and felicity, un- 
ceasing and infinite, to the utmost 
extent of rational existence; and the 
interest which it excites is so varied 
and extensive as to aflord sufficient 
scope for the exertions of all created 
minds without collision or interfer- 
ence; for in pursuing it, far from 
impeding, they mutually promote 
the welfare and happiness of each 
other. It is an object which com- 
prehends in it every other that is 
good and lawful. Its promotion 
consists in doing the Divine will; 
and as this refers to our entire con- 
duct, to our duty to all with whom 
we are connected, and even to the 
whole world, we are promoting it 
while engaged in the performance of 
every branch of that duty. The 
glory of the most high is advanced 
by every act of obedience: even a 
cup of cold water, given from a 
principle of duty and love tu God, 
shall not lose its reward. There 


are no circumstances under which 


this object may not be pursued and 
attained ; no changes nor chances, 
no events however untoward and 
distressing, no accidents however 
unexpected and alarming, can possi- 
bly hinder its furtherance. If our 
plans and endeavours to benefit our 
fellow-creatures be unsuccessful, if 
the evil machinations of Satan or 
the world frustrate our expectations, 
yet we shall still succeed in the 
main object, in glorifying God by 
doing his will; and we shall attain 
this, notwithstanding all possible dis- 
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appointments. And when it hap- 
pens that the humble Christian is 
persecuted, oppressed, imprisoned, 
degraded, or even put to death in 
the service of his Master, the glory 
of God is still promoted: when he 
falls, he falls only to advance the 
great object of his desire ; and as to 
himself, to rise to a more exalted 
eminence, and to a larger participa- 
tion of heavenly epjoyments. And 
is not this a truly glorious object ; 
an object so elevated as to be above 
all the pursuits of time; so compre- 
hensive as to include every other 
that is good ; so peculiarly excellent 
that it may be prosecuted and at- 
tained under all possible circumstan- 
ces ; so beneficial as to convey hap- 
piness to all who aim at its promo- 
tion; and so permanent as to be 
pursued through eternity by men 
ané angels with unceasing pleasure, 
admiration, and delight Oh! that 
the world could be persuaded to re- 
linquish their own mean, selfish, and 
sinful aims, and to choose this great 
object, and pursue it with the same 
ardeur and diligence with which 
they now pursue the trifles of the 
present life! What union, what 
peace, what happiness, would be 
then enjoyed even here; and how 
abundant would these be, were all 
moving, as it were, around the same 
centre, enlightened and influenced 
by the great Luminary of the moral 


system, and aiming at the promotion 
of the same interest, the furtherance 
of the same great cause ! 

The necessity of this first and 


grand principle of moral duty for 


the promotion of universal peace 
and happiness, is incontrovertible : 
ne one who allows what every ra- 
tional being must allow, the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being, can on 
any fair ground dispute it. If we 
take away this first and great com- 
mandment, we leave no centre of 
union; we remove the main spring 
of the moral machine, which cannot 
be supplied by any human inven- 
tion; we rob the system of that 
which sets it in motion, which in- 
fluences all its parts, which pre- 
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serves it in order, which produces 
regularity and consistence in all its 
movements. We may as well ex- 
pect the luminous and stupendous 
bodies in the planetary system to 
display their wonted splendour, and 
to carry on their unvaried motions 
without the glorious luminary of na- 
ture,as that human or rational be- 
ings should act and move with con- 
sistency and order in their different 
spheres of life, without living under 
the government, without feeling the 
influence, of their Creator. All the 
confusions and disorders, the con- 
flicts and devastations, and blood- 
shed and massacres, ever witnessed 
in the world, are to be mainly 
attributed to the exclusion of this 
first principle of duty either from 
the creed or from the hearts of 
mankind ; and the very intention of 
the Gospel is to restore it, to plant, 
to engraft it in the inward parts, and 
to make it grow for the fructifica- 
tion of the earth. Its primary ob- 
ject is to lead the creature back to 
God in Christ, that he may obtain 
his favour, and live under his influ- 
ence and to his glory ; and its se- 
condary object, to capacitate him to 
desire and to promote the good of 
others, to love his neighbour as him- 
self. The means devised and pre- 
scribed for these purposes are of a 
very extraordinary kind, and are 
wonderfully efficacious for the ac- 
complishment of their object, as nu- 
merous instances in every age of the 
world have proved. 

Respecting the operations of this 
main principle, but few words are 


necessary, the subject being very . 


obvious. When man is brought un- 
der the controul of Him who made 
him, the whole character of the 
Divine Being exerts an influence 
over his mind, and fixes its own 
holy and glorious impression upon 
all his feelings and actions. Asa 
submissive and devoted subject, he 
will regard the Almighty as _ his 
rightful and exalted Sovereign, as 
one in whose favour is his greatest 
happiness, in whose power and pro- 
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tection is his entire confidence, in 
whose services is his delight, and 
at the attainment of whose like 
ness he aims as the highest excel- 
lence, as perfection itself. The ma- 
jesty of God will inspire him with 
reverence, his justice with an ab- 
horrence of what is wrong, his 
holiness with a detestation of sin, 
his goodness with a desire to pro- 
mote the comforts of others, his 
mercy with compassion on objects 
of pity, his long-suffering with 
a patient endurance of evils, and 
his sovereignty with contentment in 
that station of life in which he may 
be placed. These are the natural 
productions of the first principle of 
the Divine law when “ put into the 
mind, and written in the heart ; and 
they are visible in a greater or less 
degree in all those in whom this 
principle exists, though they are of- 
ten checked and blasted by the cor- 
ruption and infirmities of even the 
best of men in this imperfect and 
probationary state. In these im- 
pressions or communicated virtues is 
to be found every thing necessary for 
qualifying us to be useful members 
of society. We find in them the 
spirit of regard and submission to- 
wards those in authority ; a sense of 
justice, to prevent oppression and 
wrong; a holy disposition to ab- 
stain from and abhor sin ; a philan- 
thropic mind, to advance the bappi- 
ness of others ; a feeling heart, to 
commiserate the distressed ; a patient 
temper, to bear with indignities ; and 
a contented spirit, the great promoter 
of internal peace and comfort. What 
more can be required for the purpose 
of introducing an age of universal 
happiness ? This “ knowledge of thé 
Lord filling the earth” would be the 
only, and an amply sufficient, means 
for the attainment of that exalted end. 
Descending from this first ele- 
ment in the precepts of revealed 
truth, we shall now notice some of 
their other properties, and point out 
in what manner they bear on the 
welfare and peace of society. 
Respecting the regulation of our 
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conduct towards one another, no- 
thing can be more impartial or more 
complete, nothing more just and 
more promotive of individual and 
universal happiness, than what the 
Gospel proposes. Like its Author, 
it shews “no respect of persons ;” 
and includes within the compass 
of its precepts all that is necessary 
to be known or, enjoined ; like its 
Author also, its requirements are in- 
finitely just, and tend most essential- 


ly to advance the best interests of 


mankind. These particulars shall 
be shortly elucidated. 
What might be expected from 


him who is the common Father of 


all, is the enforcement of such laws 
as would not be more favourable 
to one individual than to another. 
Those contained in the Gospel are 
altogether of this kind. ‘They allow 
no oppression to be exercised by 
any ; they prescribe with equal im- 
partiality the duty ofevery rank in 
society, and of every relation in life. 
No station is everlooked 3 no rela- 
tive connexions are left without ap- 
propriate injunctions. ‘There are di- 
rections and commands for the king 
and for the subject, for the power- 
ful and for the weak, for the rich 
and for the poor, for the master and 
for the servant ; in short, for all the 
social connexions. And there is 
one grand principle to be observed 
by all, and by which all without 
exception are to be regulated, the 
universal inculcation of which ex- 
cludes all partiality ; and this prin- 
ciple, this grand rule to which all 
others may be reduced, is contain- 
ed in the following words :—“ All 
things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the Law and 
the Prophets: that is, maintain 
such a conduct towards others as you 
would justly expect from them, were 
you to change situations, were you in 
their place and circumstances, and 
they in yours. 

In the disposal of his gifts the 
Almighty acts according to his own 
cood pleasure, endowing some indi- 
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viduals with greater mental powers 
than others, and also with higher 
advantages to improve them, and 
with a larger share of worldly pos- 
sessions. But in prescribing the 
duties of his creatures he acts 
difierently, requiriug equally of all 
that degree of service which their 
state in life, their peculiar privileges 
and circumstances ailow. There 
are gradations in his gifts; and 
there are gradations in his require- 
ments: the former are fixed by 
his infinite wisdom ; and the latter 
by his immutable justice. In his 
benefits he shews himself a Sove- 
reign, acting according to his own 
free will and pleasure ; in his enact- 
ments, he shews himself a righteous 
Lawgiver, demanding the service 
which of right ought to be rendered. 
To make one to differ from another, 
without deing injury to any is the 
usual character of his proceedings. 
Variety is not less visible in the 
mental than in the natural world ; 

indeed, it is a prominent feature in 
every part of God’s works. What- 
ever is known to us we find distin- 
guished by variety. The vegeta- 
ble creation is so greatly diversified 
in its productions that they are 
almost beyond number: the same 
may be said of the animal world ; 
its inhabitants differ in size and 
character ; they occupy diflerent sit- 
uations, and are useful for different 
purposes ; yet they have all their 
peculiar station, which cannot be 
filled by any other. Thus it is 
with human society ; it is a world 
of itself diversified with as many 
characters, as there are to be found 
kinds and species in the inferior 
productions of creation, or of stars 
and planets in the solar system. 
This diversity proceeds from the 
same cause in all these instances, 
from the will of their Maker; and, 
in common with every other feature 
of his works, displays his infinite 
wisdom. Society receives its very 
being from this variety: without it 
no civil body could exist. Were all 
of the same capacity of intellect and 
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cast of mind, of the same disposi- 
tion and temper of feeling, they 
could not be so arranged and fitted 
together as to form a regular com- 
munity. Instead of various articles 
for the different parts of the machine, 
there would have been only one: 
instead of several members, all 
differing from each other, yet co- 
operating towards one common de- 
sign, there would have been only 
those of the same kind. All head, or 
hand, or foot, would not form a phy- 
sical frame endowed withthe charac- 
teristic functions of skilful organiza- 
tion. Yet such a species of civil body 
would some wild theorist desire to 
form. They would construct society 
upon a principle different from that 
which prevails in every system in 
art as well as in nature. ‘They 
would bring all men to a level; 
cutting off as it were the heads of 
some, and adding to the stature of 
others. ‘To complete their scheme, 
they should make all plants and 
trees of the same height, texture, and 
streneth, all animals of the same 
kind and bulk, all the luminaries of 
heaven of the same magnitude and 
splendour, all the parts of the 
machine of creation of the same 
dimensions, and all the members of 
the body of the same form, size, and 
vigour. ‘They should overthrow the 
universal order of things, reject the 
lessons both of nature and art, and 
in fact be wiser than the Author of 
wisdom himself. 

But it will be alleged that par- 
tiality is shewn in these appointed 
varieties? ‘The supposition is not 
correct. Purtiality is an undue 
leaning or improper indulgence to 
one side more than to another; 
which, with regard te the abilities of 
men, cannot be the case; for they 
are the free gifts of God, dispensed 
according to his own wisdom, for 
the good of the community, and 
ultimately for the glory of his own 
name, and without any partial dis- 
position. To show partiality in this 
view is indeed impossible. God 
forms the creature with such quali- 
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fications as seem good to him, to fit 
him to move in his appointed cirele 
of life, manifesting thereby the same 
sovereignty as in all the works © 
nature; but this is not partiality 
There are, indeed, conceivable ci 
cumstances under which partiali. 
might be shewn. For instance, we 
rules, founded on different pri” 
ples, given ‘to the different brane te 
or ranks of the community, then” 
exercise would be clearly se. 
But is this the case with the pr 
cepts of revelation? by no means , 
for they are in no way more fa 
vourable or more indulgent to one 
rank than to another. The great 
are not excused because they are 
great, nor the poer because of thei 
poverty. There are limits marked 
out within which every individual is 
to move, and whenever he leaps 
over these boundaries, he is without 
respect to persons censured, and his 
punishment is impartially denounced. 
The law which regulates the con- 
duct of all, of every one in every 
station and relation of life, is in 
principle the same ; its requirements 
differ only in correspondence with 
that difference of situations and 
connexions which exists in society. 
Love thy neighbour as thyself, is 
the universal law of social man. In 
this view all are dealt with without 
the least distinction, all are upon a 
level, equally bound to observe the 
same identical precept, whatever be 
their peculiar circumstances, how- 
ever exalted or low their station, 
however great or small their natural 
endowments, however many or few 
their privileges. And to shew still 
more fully the impartiality with 
which mankind are treated, and 
to remove that objection which 
by some may be made on the 
ground of unequal] qualifications 
and advantages, we are expressly 
told in Scripture, that the extent ol 
the demand will be in proportion to 
the extent of gifts and privileges 
conferred ; “ For unto whomsvever 
much is given, of him shall much be 
required.” To improve then what 
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we have is our greatest wisdom, and 
not to covet what we have not ; for 
‘ to possess more would only increase 
our responsibility. 
in It is a prevailing idea that the 
Goappiness of men is in proportion 
its the extent of their intellect, or 
ange height of the sphere in which 
ol ity moves; but this is an unfound- 
to bk opinion, and is countenanced 
Autither by reason nor by observa- 
finbn, A capacious mind, reason 
ly “ill tell us, will require a corres- 
ponding capaciousness in the objects 
which it contemplates; a larger 
share of enjoyment ; and an exten- 
sive field of operation will demand 
in proportion an extensive degree 
of activity and exertion. In per- 
fect agreement with this view is the 
evidence of experience. Afiliction is 
incident to every condition and rank 
of life; the most eminent attain- 
ments, the most exalted stations, will 
afford no exemption from it; it can- 
not be averted by any worldly dis- 
tinctions, there is no human shield 
that can repel its envenomed darts ; 
the poison in which they are dipped 
lodges within the bosom of every 
individual of the human race ; and, 
until that be extracted, no security 
can be obtained against the fester- 
ing wounds which they inflict. The 
corrosions of envy, the chagrins of 
disappointment, the mortifications 
of pride, the violence of appetite 
and passion, the tortures of bodily 
pain afte common to all, and are 
perhaps more prevalent among the 
higher than the lower ranks of so- 
ciety. It is not any natural endow- 
ments, or worldly eminence that 
can confer on us the blessing of true 
felicity; but it is the right use of 
what we possess, however scanty it 
may be; the filling up that space in 
society which we occupy, the con- 
formity of our life to the rule of 
Christian duty : this only, independ- 
ently of any natural or artificial su- 
periority, can crown the days of 
man with happiness. ‘The observ- 
ance of duty can lead all equally to 
the attainment of this, the most 


valuable of all possessions. While 
God makes distinctions in other 
respects, in this he makes none; 
while he bestows on some more 
eminent talents and more worldly 
advantages than on others, with 
regard to the means of being really 
happy he makes no difference; for 
these are the same to all, and are as 
accessible to the Jowest as to the 
highest ;—they are, in short, “the 
way of his commandments.” 

Again; the completeness of the 
Divine precepts is no less remarkas 
ble, than their inpartiality. Though 
not very numerous, yet they com- 
prehend the whole extent of moral 
duty, including within their com- 
pass all the actions of rational be- 
ings, however different in their rank, 
circumstances, and situations, regu- 
lating the exercise of all the facul- 
ties and powers of man, prescrib- 
ing rules for his thoughts, for his 
words, and for his deeds; being as 
extensive as the right of a supreme 
Ruler would require, and the capa- 
city of man would allow. 

There are two views in which the 
precepts of revealed truth may be 
considered complete; namely, as 
they embrace every kind of duty, 
personal, relative, and social, and 
as they refer to every part of man, 
or rather to every capacity of acting 
which he possesses as a moral agent. 
Changeable and varied as are our 
circumstances, proceeding  conti- 
nually as we do from one stage 
of life to another, from pupilage to 
manhood, and thence to senescence : 
different as our relative connexions 
become by various changes, as from 
a son to a father, from a daughter 

to a mother, from a single to a mar- 
ried state; and multifarious as are the 
gradations which exist in society, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive. for all 
cases are the Divine commands, and 
they are capable of affording direc- 
tions for every stage and condition 
of life. Not, indeed, that they con- 
tain prescriptions for every particu- 
lar part of conduct; but they sup- 
ply ingredients, which, by variety 
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of admixture and application, may 
be made suitable to all possible cir- 
cumstances. The broad lineaments 
of duty are most distinctly drawn, 
and from them all the minor features 
may be easily traced out. The fun- 
damental principles are so simply 
and unequivocally stated, as to en- 
able every “ honest and good heart” 

to discern the right path: and the 
peculiar character also of every kind 
of duty being clearly specified, there 
can be no great difficulty in ascer- 
taining all its lesser particulars. The 
Divine precepts begin with what we 
owe to Him who formed us, and 
then descend to what we owe to our 
own species. In both instances, love 
is the spirit or disposition which is 
most particularly required to ac- 
company our obedience ; it is that 
indeed which is to be its influencing 
and predominating principle. ‘To- 
wards God, its exercise is demand- 
ed in an especial manner, and ina 
degree higher than towards any 
created being: and the measure of 
it which we are enjoined to enter- 
tain towards our fellow-creatures, is 
the same which we feel towards our- 
selves. With respect to God, there 
s nothing to oppose, but every thing 
to increase and facilitate, its course, 
he being ever infinitely worthy to 
be loved; and the nearer we ap- 
proach him, and the larger our ac- 
quaintance hecomes with his deal- 
ines and character, the greater force 
will be given to the current of this 
feeling. But, with reference to 
mankind, there occur many impe- 
diments : the conduct of our fellow- 
creatures, so far from being invari- 
ably calculated to conciliate affec- 
tion or regard, may often tend to 
excite hatred or contempt. In such 
cases, our duty is, to consider the 
individual apart from his practice ; 
and viewed as the creature of God, 
and as one of our own brethren of 
the human race, he is entitled to 
our affectionate consideration, how- 
ever unworthy he may be of per- 
sonal friendship ; nor are we to with- 
hold from him every kind office, 
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Scripture the only adequate Guide of Life. 1) 


regulating our conduct in this re- 
spect by the rules of justice and wis- 
dom, and bya regard to his ultimate 
good. 

Commencing with this general 
principle, the holy law of God pro- 
ceeds to particularize the distin- 
guishing character of those duties 
which arise from various relations 
and connexions in society. For 
example, the distinguishing or pecu- 
liar character of the duty of children 
to their parents, and of subjects to 
their rulers, is honour: honour thy 
Sather and thy mother,—honour the 
king ; and the characteristic of the 
duty of parents and rulers in’ return 
is, protection. ‘The essence of the 
duty of servants is subordination ; 
that of masters is justice or equity. 
‘The husband is to love his wife; 
and the wife is to obey her husband. 
The same broad principle is sug- 
gested with regard to every other 
duty. And, from these general and 
fundamental principles, are to be 
deduced all the subordinate rules 
necessary for the regulation of our 
conduct ; many of which are indeed 
expressly specified in the Divine 
records, while others are left to be 
decided by these general principles, 
which are sufficiently comprehensive 
to include every possible case, and 
so particular and minute as to afford 
on all occasions a plain and unequi- 
vocal direction. 

Complete too are the Divine pre- 
cepts in another view. Man being 
capable of a threefold mode of act- 
ing, they are exactly adapted to his 
case, being applicable to his heart, 
to his tongue, and to his conduct : 
so that he can act in no way with- 
out coming under their controul. 
There are express directions for the 
thoughts, the speech, and the actions. 
The spring, the channel, and the 
whole course of the stream, are sub- 
ject to particular regulations. ‘The 
internal deliberation, the outward 
proclamation, and the execution, 
are to be conducted severally ac- 
cording to specific regulations. As 
coming from God, who is acquaint- 
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ed with the actings of all spirits, the 
Divine commands take cognizance 
of the most hidden workings of the 
heart, determining what motives 
and feelings ought to predominate 
there, forbidding the admission and 
encouragement of some, and requir- 
ing the reception and cultivation of 
others. The most important and 
the most excellent part of man is 
his mind; and upon tlre exercise of 
its faculties depends the whole of his 
conduct: it is therefore of the ut- 
most consequence, and it is a most 
gracious dispensation, that it should 
be subject to the regulations of Him 
who is in all things perfect. But, 
in order to set up still another bar- 
rier in the way of evil, the employ- 
ment of the tongue also is regulated. 
What we think affects only our own 
selves; what we speak affects our 
neighbour. The origin of what 
is evil is the misapplication of the 
thoughts ; and this to the individual 
is the greatest part of the guilt, as 
forming the character of his dispo- 
sition towards the Supreme Being ; 
but the evil originating within may 
increase in its mischief by being 
communicated to others. To pre- 
vent its spread, God has charged 
the tongue not to give it publicity. 
Had all been right within, there 
would have been no necessity for 
this prohibition : its very existence 
proves an inwara depravity ; for, 
since out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, there 
would not have been any need of 
prescribing rules for the latter, had 
“the abundance” of the former 
been all good. Not that we are 
commanded to dissemble, but to 
stem the noxious torrent, and to stop 
that wide avenue through, which it 
so often bursts forth into the world. 
Yet still further do the Divine com- 
mands extend their controul; for they 
also decide what ought, and what 
ought not, to be done, distinguishing 
between what is right and wrong in 
the conduct, and inculcating the one 
and prohibiting the other. The ac- 
tion is the thought executed, the por- 
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trait completely finished, the whole 
man in full form: if it be good, it 
completes the goodness of the in- 
tention ; if it be bad, it adds one 
evil to another. The deed makes ei- 
ther the good better or the bad 
worse: it enhances the excellence of 
the former, and aggravates the en- 
ormity of the latter. That no means 
might be neglected to prevent the in- 
crease of evil, the Divine prohibi- 
tions notice and condemn it in the 
outward action. Thus it is no where 
allowed to exist, neither in the heart, 
nor on the tongue, nor in the con- 
duct. God forbids its very concep- 
tion in the mind ; and when conceiv- 
ed, he forbids its promulgation ; and 
when promulgated he forbids its ex- 
ecution. But what he has issued, is 
not only proehibitory but inculcative ; 
he requires and enforces what is 
good, in the same way, and to the 
same extent, as he forbids and dis- 
countenances what is bad. Viewed 
in this light, the Divine laws are 
exactly such as might be expected 
from a Supreme Governor, and such 
as are fully adapted to the condition 
of a subject. ‘To inspect and judge 
the heart and thoughts, is exclu- 
sively the province of God: to keep 
them under a due controul, is of the 
highest benefit to man ; for “ out of 
the heart are the issues of life.’ As 
the Lord of all, the God of the 
whole earth, it pertains to him also 
to establish rules for our words and 
for our actions, that evil should not 
be spread to the injury of his crea- 
tures 3 for besides the obedience due 
to God, the mutual happiness of man- 
kind is materially involved in the 
proper government of the tongue, 
and in the uprightness of the out+ 
ward deportment. Hence, it ap- 
pears, that the Divine injunctions 
are peculiarly becoming the Al- 
mighty, and could not in truth pro- 
ceed from any other source; while 
they are at the same time altogether 
suitable to the state of man, and 
fully adequate to all the demands ot 
his nature and condition. 
( To be continued.) 
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Titus ii. 11—138. For the grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared to all men ; teaching 
us, that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live so- 
herly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world ; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Waar is Christianity? It is a 
scheme of mercy, and a code of 
duty. It shews us our privileges 5 
and it exhorts and influences us to 
the discharge of our obligations. It 
reveals pardon for our sins ; and 
promises us grace to forsake them. 
It bids us repair to the Saviour for 
fergiveness, and to the Holy Spirit 
for a renewal of heart. It opens to 
us a fountain for sin and for unclean- 
ness 3 aud while its language on the 
one hand is. “ Be thou clean 3”? on 
the other it is, “ Go and sin no 
more.”” ‘This double purpose of our 
pardon and our regeneration, of 
our justification and our sanctifi- 
cation, is constantly kept in view 
throughout the Scriptures ; and re- 
markably so in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, from one of which the text 
is taken. This passage sets before 
us, in a very clear manner, the na- 
ture of true religion, as we shall 
distinctly perceive by considering 
the three following particulars : 

First, What is meant by the 
grace of God, which bringeth salva- 
tion, and hath appeared to all men ; 

Secondly, What does it teach us ; 
and, 

Thirdly, What are the prospects 
and encouragements which it sets 
before us as motives for obeying its 
requirements, 

First, then, by “ the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, and which 
hath appeared unto all men,” we 
are to understand the dispensation of 
God’s mercy revealed in the Gospel. 
The Apostle calls it “ grace ;” that 
is, free favour; the unmerited love 
of God towards us, displayed in the 
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atonement of Christ, and the con- 
sequences of that love in the re- 
newed dispositions of mind implant- 
ed in us by his Holy Spirit. This 
“ srace” brings salvation. We were 
destitute of all meritorious claim to 
the rewards promised in the Gospel ; 
we could not be saved by any works 
of righteousness which we had done : 

our only hope and trust therefore 
must be in the grace, the free mercy 
of God in Christ. Freely he pro- 
vided an atonement for our sins; 
and freely he bestows upon us the 
blessings of the new covenant of 
mercy. “It is of faith, that it 
might be of grace,” and “not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 
No: scheme of religion which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise could 
provide for the salvation of fallen 
and guilty man: it was not till this 
grace of God appeared, that the only 
way of salvation became.known ; it 
was not till then that life and im- 


mortality were brought to light. 
Heimous were our transgressions, 


and imperfect and debased our best 
services; whither then could we 
have looked with any rational hope 
for pardon and acceptance with God, 
had we not- been mercifully made 


‘acquainted with that blessed Name, 


than which there is no other given 
under heaven whereby men can be 
saved. For this grace, which bring- 
eth salvation, does not exclude the 
atonement of Christ; so far from 
it, it was through the medium of 
that atonement that this grace was 
exhibited : God had a purpose of 
grace towards mankind, but he saw 
fit to display it through the sacrifice 
and death of Christ ; he “ SO loved 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whoso believeth 
in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 

This dispensation of grace, “it is 
added, has now appeared to all 
mankind. In former ages, the know- 
ledge of the one true God, and of 
the way of obtaining his favour, was 
but partially unfolded. The whole 
world had thrown off their obedience 
to him; and in return “he suffered 
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all nations to walk in their own 
ways.” He did not indeed leave 
himself without a witness in every 
heart, having given to all men a 
conscience accusing or excusing 
them on the commission of good 
orevil. He also kept up the true 
knowledge of himself with more or 
less clearness in particular families, 
especially that of Abraham; and 


afterwards among the people of 


Israel, to whom he gave his “ lively 
oracles,” making them a_ peculiar 
nation under his own immediate and 
visible government. But, with these 
exceptions, the great mass of man- 
kind “ did not retain him in their 
knowledge ;” in consequence of 
which they plunged into every spe- 
cies of depravity, and were utterly 
ignorant of the means of salvation. 
But, under the dispensation of 
Christianity, the light, before ob- 
scure, and confined to a small part 
of mankind, became bright, and 
widely diffused : it was “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” as well as 
“ the glory of God’s people Israel :” 
to no nation, to no individual, was 
it to be denied ; it was adapted to 
the wants and condition of all, of 
“ Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free.” 

Secondly, we proceed to inquire 
what it is that this grace teaches us. 
A person who did not understand 
the nature of Christianity, or who 
wished to bring a false accusation 
against it, might be ready to urge 
that a scheme of grace and mercy 
thus offered to mankind, “ without 
money and without price ;” pro- 
mis'ng a favourable reception even 
to the greatest sinner, on his return 
to God with repentance and true 
faith ; and treating with us, not as 
just and holy beings, but as trans- 
gressors who need pardon, and free- 
ly offering that benefit to us with- 
out any claim of merit ;—it might, 
I say, be urged by an ignorant or 
captious objector, that such a scheme 
was fraught with danger to the in- 
terests of virtue, and that it would 
encourage persons to “ continue in 
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sin that grace may abound.” But 
the Apostle Paul, who was emi- 
nently acquainted with its real spirit, 
knew well that the lessons which it 
inculcates, are of a very different, 
and of a quite opposite, kind. ‘The 
grace which bringeth salvation, far 
from thus leading those who truly re- 
ceive it, to presume upon the mercy 
of God, while they harden them- 
selves in their offences, “ teaches 
us, that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” This is the great 
lesson which the Christian has to 
learn 3 for in vain would he call 
himself a disciple of Christ, in vain 
would he profess to depend for par- 
don upon the atonement of the Sa- 
viour, if his heart and conduct did 
not bear witness to the spiritual 
efficacy of his religion. 

The Apostle in the text sets be- 
fore us what our holy profession 
teaches us to shun, and what to as- 
pire after. We are to shun “ un- 
godliness and worldly lusts ;” we 
are to aspire after their opposites, 
namely, to live “soberly, right- 
eously, and godly.” ‘These briet 
particulars comprehend all the va- 
rious parts of the Christian char- 
acter. 

First, we learn what we are to 
deny. We are to deny “ ungodli- 
ness ;” that is, whatever is contrary 
to the will of God, to his word, to 
his character, to his commands. 
The sins of the heart are particu- 
larly included in this expression, as 
the sins of the life are in the other 
expression, “ worldly lusts.” It is 
a short and most useful guide for 
our conduct as professed Christians, 
to ask ourselves on all occasions of 
doubt, whether what we are tempt- 
ed to, or wish to pursue, comes under 
the character of “ ungodliness ;” for 
if so, it is to be utterly denied and 
renounced. It may not be dis- 
graceful to us in society ; it may 
not be marked with the brand of 
the world’s disapprobation ; it may 
not lead to gross riot or excess ; 
it may violate no human law; it 
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inay be practised by many who call 
themselves Christians ; it may even 
be expected of us, or admired in us; 
it May appear to be the road to 
riches or worldly estimation ; our in- 
terests or our pleasures may prompt 
us to it, and there may be no fellow- 
creature who will frown upon us for 
indulging in it: but we must look 
much higher than this 5; to our own 
Master we stand or fall; God is our 
Lawgiver, and God will be our 
Judge ; and if the thought, the word, 
the act, be “ungodly,” it matters 
not whatever other sanctions it may 
boast, for it is unlawful, unchristian, 
and full of peril to our souls. There 
are many things which are “ ungod- 
ly” which we might not think for- 
bidden under the denomination of 
“ worldly lusts;’? but in order to 
prevent any mistake the Apostle in- 
cludes both. Openly vicious pur- 
suits all will readily acknowledge 
ought to be renounced : but the ex- 
pressions in the text lead us to a 
more strict self-examination ; for 
‘“‘ ungodliness ” includes whatever is 
unlike God; and “ worldly lusts,” 
or, according to the language of an- 
other Apostle, “all that is in the 
world,’ comprise not only the gross- 
er appetites and passions of our na- 
ture, but “the desire of the eye,” 
that is, every species of covetousness, 
and “ the pride of life,” that is, vani- 
ty, self-estimation, the love of worldly 
distinctions, and whatever is contra- 
ry to the humility and self-denial of 
the Christian character. These things 
are to be “ denied.” 

What things the Gospel teaches 
us to follow after is also plainly spe- 
cified. First, we are to live ‘ so- 
berly ;” which expression seems to 
relate to the duties which more im- 
mediately affect ourselves ; second- 
ly, we are to live “righteously,” 
which seems to refer to the duties 
we owe to our neighbour; thirdly, 
we are to live “ godly,” which 
seems especially to have respect to 
our conduct towards our Creator. 
All the branches of these three class- 
es we should diligently study with 
constant application to our own par- 
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ticular circumstances ; and they are 
excellently summed up for our use 
in the Church Catechism, in the an- 
swers to the questions, What is 
vour duty towards God? and, What 
is your duty towards your neigh- 
bour ? 

There are many ways in which 
the Gospel teaches us these lessons. 
It exhibits to us the holiness ot 
God, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. It shews us his 
justice, which forbids the escape ot 
the sinner who transgresses against 
his laws. It unfolds what he re- 
quires of us; the pertect obedience 
of the heart—obedience to all his 
commands without intermission ot 
exception. It shews us how fearful- 
ly we have violated these duties : it 
tells us of God’s righteous retribu- 
tion ; of the evil of sin, the certainty 
of judgment, and the terrors of eter- 
nal wrath. On the other hand, it 
opens a door of hope ; its language 
is, “As I live, saith the Lord, I 
have no pleasure in the death of a 
sinner, but that he turn from his 
wickedness and live ;” it tells us of 
Him who died, “ the Just for the un- 
just, to bring us nigh unto God ;” it 
assures us that “through Him is 
preached repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins;” and that whosoever 
cometh to God through him shall 
not be cast out. It exhibits the 
most merciful overtures of pardon 
for the past, and supplies of Divine 
grace and assistance for the future : 
God’s Holy Spirit is promised to 
them that ask him. And not only 
does it teach men what to deny and 
what to pursue, and hold forth al! 
these motives and assistances in so 
doing, but by its powerful efficacy, 
under the operation of its Divine 
Author, it renews their hearts, turn- 
ing them “ from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God ;” so that there arise in the soul 
a love to God and a desire to obey 
his commands, as well as a mere 
knowledge of what Scripture and 
reason and duty require. The love 
of Christ shed abroad in the heart, 
constrains the Christian to a willing 
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obedience to God ; it isa part of his 
new nature to desire it; and he well 
knows, in the language of the Apos- 
tle in the verse which follows the 
text, that “our Saviour Jesus Christ” 
expressly “gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniqui- 
ty, and purify unto himself a pecul- 
iar people zealous of good works.” 

These reflections introduce us to 
the third point for our consideration, 
and which we have in part anticipa- 
ted; namely, the prospects and en- 
couragements which the Gospel sets 
before us as motives for our comply- 
ing with its requirements. We shall 
confine our enumeration to the one 
mentioned in the text; namely, the 
expectation of future glory ; “ look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The “blessed hope ” here spoken 
of is the great promise of the Gos- 
pel. Itis aneternal exemption from 
all the evils of life, the perils of 
temptation, and the danger of sin. 
It is deliverance from the wrath of 
God, the stings of a guilty conscience, 
the company of condemned spirits, 
the worm that never dies and the 
fire that is never quenched. It is 
the introduction into a state of nev- 
er-ending happiness ; an admission 
to the unclouded presence and fa- 
vour of God ; and the enjoyment of 
his love for ever and ever. 

The time at which this “ blessed 
hope ” shall be accomplished, is at 
“the glorious appearance of the 
creat God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” The awful hour of the 
resurrection and of judgment, so 
fraught with terrors to the impeni- 
tent, shall be to the humble Chris+ 
tian full of joy. He looks forward 
to it with anxious expectation, and 
earnestly desires so to pass through 
things temporal, that finally he may 
not lose the things eternal. If ia 


ihe journey of life he often finds 
it difficuit to keep in view and in 
practice the duties prescribed in the 
presents 


text: if the world. still 
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temptations which have not wholly 
lost their seductive powers to harass 
him, or the way of God’s command- 
ments should sometimes appear 
difficult and arduous; he calls to 
mind the blessed hope set before 
him in the Gospel; the crown of re- 
joicing reserved for him in heaven ; 
and the glories of that state where 
the toils and dangers of his earthly 
pilgrimage shall be for ever for- 
gotten. Thus by the grace of God 
he is animated to new conquests 
over the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil ; and he bears 
his bitterest afllictions with serenity 
and patience, knowing that “ these 
light afflictions, which are but for 
a moment, work out a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

Let us then live on earth as those 
who hope to live for ever in heaven. 
Let us wait for our appointed 
change, and be prepared for it. 
We know not when the hour of 
death may arrive ; but if partakers 
of that grace which bringeth salva- 
tion, and living habitually as such 
in the spirit of our holy profession, 
we need not dread the summons. 
It may come in childhood, in youth, 
in manhoed, or in old age; but 
arrive when it may, if it find us 
with our loins girded and our lamps 
burning, blessed to us will be its 
approach, for it will be to us the 
forerunner of a joyful immortality. 


onneenetti ree 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Experience has taught me to re- 
gard proposed improvements of our 
authorised version of the Scriptures 
with considerable jealousy. Many 
atime, after having been ready to 
question the common rendering of 
a passage, a patient investigation 
has convinced me that our transla- 
tors were right. Your correspon- 
dent Scrutator does not appear to 
me to have sufficient grounds for the 
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alteration which he has suggested in 
Jer. xvii. 9. 
The word W138, as will be seen by 
referring to the passages in which it 
occurs, means “ incurable,” or, as it 
is explained by a synonymous ex- 
pression, Jer. xv. 18, that “ which 
refuseth to be healed.” ‘The literal 
version of the passage under con- 
sideration therefore would be, “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, 
and incurable ;” and the word ap- 
pears to be figuratively used in re- 
ference to that “ fault and corrup- 
ti.n of the nature of every man,” 
which is indeed past buman aid and 
healing. Our translators have given 
in plain words what the Prophets 
expressed by a metaphor; and I 
think they could not have better 
conveyed the true meaning of the 
original than by the phrase “ des- 
perately” or incurably “ wicked.” 
This view of the passage is strikingly 
confirmed by the verse which im- 
mediately follows it; which, as it 
seems to me, plainly shews, that the 
incurable disease of the heart, in- 
tended by the Prophet, is not frailty 
but depravity-——not weakness but 
wickedness: ‘ The heart is deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately 
wicked; who can know it? I the 
Lord search the heart, I try the 
reins, even to give every man accor- 
ding to his ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doing.” S 


- 
Q 


-  — ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


C. L.’s criticism on Heb. xi. 1, in 
your Number for November seems 
to me more obscure than the re- 
eeived version of which he com- 
plains ; and his explanation, in my 
view, weakens the force of the pas- 
sage and mars its beauty. Faith, 
* an act or the reliance of the mind,” 
as he defines it, lays hold of the sub- 
stance of the things hoped for, and 
of the evidence, or, according to C. 
L.’s opinion, of the manifestation, 
of the things not seen. ‘This is his 
rendering. But I object to bis de- 
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finition of faith, and to his com- 
ment, as not giving the passage its 
correct import. Faith, no doubt, is 
an act of the mind, but not here, I 
conceive, in the sense of reliance: 
reliance is rather the effect of faith, 
than faith itself. What is to be 
understood by it in this passage is 
belief,or giving credit to atestimony. 
Its object is the word of God; and 
that word as it speaks of what is 
past, of what invisibly exists, and 
of what is to come. That it has all 
these things as its object appears 
evident from the contents of the 
chapter. Now, by faith it is that 
we give substance or existence to 
these things: and faith it is that 
affords us evidence or proof of them. 
We do not see them: and things 
future have vo actual existence, 
such as the resurrection, and future 
glory, and indeed all the unfulfilled 
promises of God. But faith realizes 
them, gives them a kind of existence, 
so that they operate on the feelings 
and conduct as if they really existed. 
And as to what is past, of which we 
have no tangible proof, such as the 
creation of the world by the word ot 
God, ver. 3; and as to what invisibly 
exists, such as the being of God, 
ver. 6, it is faith or belief of God's 
testimony, that supplies us with the 
evidence or proof. According to this 
view, which I think the contents ot 
the chapter will justify, the passage, 
as it is rendered in our version, 
which is strictly literal, is far more 
intelligible than the rendering offer- 
ed by C. L. Faith is “the tsub- 
stance of things hoped for’’—it gives 
them a reality; though future, they 
substantially exist to the eye oi 
faith; and “ the evidence of things 
not seen” —it affords a demonstration 
of things not visible, receiving im- 
plicitly, as it does, the unimpeacha- 
ble testimony of God. 

There is another point which C. L. 
has by the way touched upon, te 
which I beg leave to advert. He 
has given an interpretation of Acts 
xiii. 48, which I cannot but view as 
a perversion. I am no systematizer; 
but I would not willingly see Serip- 
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ture tortured from its plain and ob- 
vious meaning. He has rendered 
TETOYILEVOH EC Suny awviov,  dis- 
posed to receive the words of eter- 
nal life ;”” than which a greater de- 
parture from the obvious import of 
the words can scarcely be conceiv- 
ed. Our authorised version—* or- 
dained to eternal life” —is a fair and 
literal rendering, justified by the 
usual and current meaning of the 
word cirayyuevor. We should never 
depart from the current import of a 
word, except it be for very strong 
reasons, arising either from the con- 
text or from some other portions of 
Scripture ; our own peculiar system 
‘3 no justification. Great disputes, 
| know, have been agitated respect- 
ing this passage ; but the weight of 
evidence in favour of our present 
version, is, I fear not to say, tenfold 
greater than in favour of any other 
that has been offered. Ou the present 
occasion, I shall do no more than 
quote the rendering of St. Chrysos- 
‘om. Heexpresses the meaning of 
reraypevor by the phrase, apopitusvos 
ww tew—severed, or separated by 
God. 

J.C. 


— ee —-— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
We are often told that the alleged uni- 
formity ef sentiment which has so 
long prevailed among the members 
of the Church of Rome is a striking 
proof of the excellence of its consti- 
tution, as well as of the Divine au- 
thority of its doctrines. But what 
will ** the good Catholics of Ireland” 
say, when they find that their argu- 
ments against the free circulation of 
the Scriptures among the poor are 
decidedly at variance with the opi- 
nions entertained on the subject by 
one of the most renowned and en- 
lightened scholars that ever profess- 
ed or vindicated the papal religion ? 
I allude to the famous Erasmus of 
otterdam ; and as the passage in 
which he expresses his sentiments 
on this interesting question is ex- 
tremely applicable to the present 
state of the controversy among the 


two parties in the sister island, I am 
anxious to see it inserted at full 
length in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Observer. Let every unpreju- 
diced Catholic attentively consider 
his words. 

“ Vehementer enim ab istis dis- 
sentio, qui nolint ab idiotis legi 
Divinas Literas, in vulgi linguam 
transfusas, sive quasi Christus tam 
involuta docuerit, ut vix a pauculis 
theologis possint intelligi, sive quasi 
religionis Christiane presidium in 
hoc situm sit, si nesciatur. Regum 
wysteria celare fortasse satius est ; 
at Christus sua mysteria quam 
maxime cupit evulgari. Optarim ut 
omnes muliercule legant Evange- 
lium, legant Paulinas EL pistolas.— 
Atque utinam hec in omnes omnium 
linguas essent transfusa, ut non 
solum a Scotis et HiBernis, sed a 
Turcis quoque et Saracenis legi 
cognoscique pessint. Esto, riderent 
multi, at caperentur aliquot. Utinam 
hine ad stivam aliquid décantet a- 
gricola; hinc nonnihil ad radios suos 
moduletur textor ; hujusmodi fabulis 
itineris tedium levet viator, Ex 
his sint omnia Christianorum om- 
nium colluquia.”*—Eracu. in Par- 
aclesi. 


*“<T differ entirely from those who are 
unwilling that the sacred Scriptures should 
betransiated intothe vulgar language, and 
be read by persons in private life, as if the 
doctrines of Christ were so involved and ob 
scure as to be intelligible only toa few the 
ologians, or as if the security of our religion 
depended on its being unknown and un- 
examined. Earthly kings indeed may have 
their secrets of state, and it is better per- 
haps that those secrets should not always 
be divulged. But the mysteries of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom ought to be published 
far and wide. For my own part, it is my 
earnest wish, that every poor woman 
throughout the country, however degraded 
and despised, may be able to read the holy 
Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul. 
May these sacred compositions be trans- 
lated into allthe languages of all the na- 
tions of the earth ; and may they be studied 
and understood not only by the inhabitants 
of Scotland and IRELanp, but even by 
the infidel Turks and Saracens! I am 
aware that many, among whom the word 
of God shall be distributed, will ridicule 
its truths, and treat them as idle fables ; 
but some are likely to feel their power 
and to receive them with gratitude and 





Had Erasmus lived in the present 
day, and avowed such sentiments 
among the faithful Catholics of Ire- 
land, he would have been denounced 
as an heretical enthusiast, or even as 
* a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

But with whatever feelings the 
testimony of Erasmns may be re- 
garded. | believe that most Catho- 
lics profess great veneration for the 
opinions of the ancient fathers, and 
an appeal to their authority is gene- 
rally considered as decisive of the 
question in debate. Let us endea- 
vour therefore to ascertain what 
were the sentiments of those primi- 
tive worthies on the subject now 
under review. The learned Casau- 
bon, in contending with the Papists 
of his own time, observes,—“ Viri 
sancti Athanasius, Basilias, Chrys- 
»stomus, Hieronymus, Angustinus, 
et alii omnes, de majestate Divi- 
norum oraculorum locis innumeris 
suorum monimentorum = gravissime 
disseruerunt ; lidem tamen omnes, 
Christianorum unumquemque nulla 
sexus, nulla conditionis aut profes- 
sionis adjecta distinctione, admo- 
nent, hortantur, urgent, ut sacros 
libros, sobric quidem, et cum timore 
ac tremore, sed tamen assidue le- 
gant, relegant, et quantum fieri po- 
terit, in manibus semper habeant. 
Sciebant magni illi viri, multa esse 
in Seripturis difficilia, ardua, abstru- 
sa, qua posse intelligere paucoram 
sit hominua: nec minus tamen cla- 
mat Chiysostomus, 6 Sovrsuevos 
Suwiyvar spotsXérudav rais ypapaig, 
Si quis vult salvare, ad Scripturas 
animum applicet. (Homilia sexta in 
priorem ad Corinth. Epist.) Scie- 
bant malos Christianos et hzwreticos 
in svam et aliorum perniciem Scrip. 


joy. Itis my hearty desire, that the time 
may soon arrive when the ploughman and 
the mechanic shall be heard, while pur- 
suing their respective employments, to 
sing the praises of Ged in language bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures; when the 
traveller shall esteem these inspired nar- 
rations «s better adapted than any other 
to beguile the tediousness of his journey ; 
and when Christians in general shall se- 
lect their favourite topics of conversation 
fromthe same Divine materials.” 


Curist. Ossgery. No. 277. 
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turis abuti; nec minus tamen cla- 
mat idem vir sanctissimus, Axoccars, 
WapanarG wavrss os swrinol, xas 
xraods SiBrud a pnerxer jux7s, Vos 
appello, o Jaici omnes. audite ob- 
secro, parate vobis Biblia, animi re- 
media. Causam accipe, cto cavruv 
airiov TOW, xKaxCIV, TO wy cidcvoud TAS 
ypagac, Malorum omnium hawe cau- 
sa est, quod Scripture ignorentur. 
(Homil. ix. ad Coloss.) His similia 
passim scribit vir ille sanctus, et 
cum eo omnes patres.””—-Casaub. 
E:xercit. xvi. ad Annal. Eccles- 
Baron.* 

As lam unwilling to weaken the 
force of the preceding extracts by 
any observations of my own, I shall 
conclude this paper with an appro- 
priate quotation from Bishop Atter- 
bury ; an author against whom the 
Catholics themselves will not be dis- 
posed to bring the charge of enthu- 
siasm or extravagance. 

“ Though there are some things,” 


*“ These holy men, Athanasius, Basil. 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and in- 
deed all the rest of the fathers, have, itis 
true, delivered the most weighty observa- 
tions concerning the awful majesty of the 
Divine oracles ; yet they all agree in ex- 
horting and urging the whole body of pre- 
fessed Christians, without any distinction 
of sex, rank, or occupation, carefully to 
read the sacred Scriptures again and 
again; nay, they do not scruple to affirm, 
that we ought to have the word of Ged al- 
most constantly in our hands ; but at the 
same time they faithfully admonish us to 
examine its blessed contents with meek- 
ness, sobriety, andreverence. Those great 
men well knew that the Scripture contain- 
ed many difficulties which few only could 
obviate or explain. Yet Chrysostom de- 
clares, that if any man would be saved, he 
must apply himself to the diligent study 
of the Scriptures. They knew that here- 
tics and hypocritical Christians would per- 
vert the Divine records to their own de- 
y andl aud to the destruction of others. 
Nevertheless the holy Chrysostom again 
exclaims, ‘ | beseech all persons among 
the laity to hear me, and to provide them- 
selves with the word of God, that restor- 
ing cordial of the soul.’ And why is he 
so earnest in his appeal’? Listen to hig 
own declaration: ‘‘ The cause of all the 
evils which exist among you may be tra- 
ced to your ignorance of the Scriptures.” 
The same excellent writer, and all the 
other fathers of the church, abound in 

ges of a similar import.” ‘ 
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says he, “in the Bible ‘ hard to be 
understood,’ yet many, nay, most 
things there are easy to be under- 
stood, as that very expression in St. 
Peter intimates. And how unreason- 
able therefore is it, to make spme 
dark passages in holy writ a_pre- 
tence of locking up all at once, 
without distinction, from the gene- 
rality of Christians ; because there 
are a few things there which they 
cannot understand, therefore to let 
them understand nothing at all. 
And this is so much the harder, be- 
cause all that is necessary to be 
understood, is evidently contained 
in Scripture. So that to deprive a 
man of that which be can under- 
stand, and which also it is necessary 
he should understand, for the sake 
of somewhat contained inthe same 
book, which he cannot understand, 
and which it is no matter whether 
he doth understand or not, is an un- 
reasonable piece of cruelty. I will 
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be bold to say, that upon the same 
grounds that the Roman Church 
denies the people the liberty of 
reading Scripture, she might have 
debarred them also of the privilege 
of our Saviour’s conversation whi 
he lived upon earth. For there 
were several things in the course of 
his instructions ‘ hard to be under- 
stood ;’ and therefore, for fear of 
misinterpreting those thipgs, it was 
convenient, might she have said, that 
all ignorant, unskilful men should ut- 
terly abstain from his company. 
But our Saviour did not deter the 
common people from approaching 
him, because now and then he spake 
a dark parable. And therefore nei- 
ther ought they to be withheld from 
reading his Gospel, though there be 
some hard things there, which per- 
haps they will read without under- 
standing.” 

PHILODEMUS. 





_ 


Q Hiscellanesus. 





Ve the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


TRAVELLING some time since in one 
of our midland counties, and visit- 
ing, as I always do, those specimens 
of pious munificence, the cathedrals 
and churches which fallin my way ; 
on a fine summer’s evening I walked 
into one of those ancient Gothic 
structures which fill the soul with rev- 
erence, and do honour to the age in 
which they were built. Whilst enga- 
ged in conversation with the sexton, 
who was directing my attention to 
some good family monuments, I could 
not but observe a sad decay in the 
flooring of the middle aisle, which he 
assured me proceeded from the in- 
roads made by the dry-rot. Some of 
the most commodious pews had been 
again and again repaired, but in the 
course of a few years, the timbers 
had mouldered away, so that the 
living had almost been suffered to 


mingle with the dead. “Can no 
remedy be found for this evil 7” said 
I. “Is there no possibility of check- 
ing its progress by the introduction 
of a free current of air? Surely, 
something might be done. The hav- 
ock is dreadful. See! it has crept un- 
der the clerk’s seat! and, if my eyes 
do not deceive me, I can trace it into 
the reading desk, and even to the 
pulpit stairs!” Why, in truth, it is 
a strange, deadly, destroying, thing,” 
said the sexton ; “ and I do not think 
we shall ever get rid of it. We floor, 
and floor again; and if the founda- 
tion of the church were not so sound 
and good as it is, I do not know 
what would become of it.” 

I returned to my.inn, meditating 
upon the occurrences of the day. 
How often, said I to myself, do 
things which at first seem trifling, | 
and can scarcely be defined, prove 
destructive to the finest works of 
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nature and of art! There is a worm 
in the bud. “ The moth shall eat 
them up!” Lost in serious reflec- 
tion, my mind wandered insensibly 
from the materia! structure in which 
we worship, to the Church itself, and 
the whole constitution of our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. How good, 
how admirably good! how spiritual ! 
how devotional! Surely the Reform- 
ers must have been blessed with 
no ordinary portion of wisdom, zeal, 
sound discretion, and deep Scrip- 
tural knowledge, to have ordered 
things as we find them. What a 
defence, if defence be necessary, is 
the Ecclesiastical Polity of the great 
Hooker! What sound arguments, 
for every thing which we do in 
the church, may be found in our 
Combers and Shepherds, and other 
writers on the Common Prayer! 
And what a pattern for the ministers 
of religion is exhibited in “ Bur- 
net’s Pastoral Care!” It appears 
to me, that a conscientious church- 
man can not only give a reason for 
the hope that is in him, but, if he 
has deeply considered the subject, 
and has well studied the works of 
those who lived nearer than himself 
to the time of the Reformation, he 
may, I humbly conceive, maintain a 
better argument for church govern- 
ment than the Dissenter can adduce 
for withdrawing himself from such a 
communion. But I leaveevery man 
to form his own opinion: only re- 
questing the same privilege for my- 
self. 

This train of thought brought me 
back again to my morning’s ramble. 
I was led to compare temporal things 
with spiritual. “ What is it,” said I, 
“‘ which often weakens the hands of 
the clergy, and renders their ministry 
of little use? 1 am acquainted with 
many men pleasant and agreeable in 
society, who are yet but -_ cyphers 
in the clerical account. T bea 
myself at all, I am not of the —— 
of those who run down the clergy as 
a body; for I believe, with Bishop 
Porteus, that in propertion to their 
numbers, no where shall we meet with 
so few glaring instances of improper 


conduct. ‘ That there are in ours,” 
says this pious prelate,* “ as in eve- 
ry other profession, several unworthy 
members, it is in vain to deny ; and 
where can be the wonder, if in so 
very numerous a society some apos- 
tates should be found ? But take the 
whole in one collective view, and it 
may with the greatest truth be af- 
firmed, that you will no where find, 
either in ancient or modern times, 
a body of more than ten thousand 
persons, situated in the midst of a 
populous, rich, commercial, luxuri- 
ous kingdom, surrounded with every 
temptation, and every danger to 
which virtue can be exposed, whose 
morals are so blameless, and so little 
injured by the general contagion, 
as those of the English clergy.” 
What then, where gross vice is out of 
the question, may be said to generate 
this spiritual decay ? Sloth, indo- 
lence, and formality ; these compose 
a sort of spiritual dry-rot: it is not 
any notorious sins which shock the 
public eye, not any positive direlic- 
tion of duty, but an enemy which 
we may call a sapper and miner. 
The whole day (of course I am not 
speaking indiscriminately, and [I 
would have my remarks applied only 
where they are due,) is wasted in 
doing nothing. The indolent shep- 
herd gives no warning to the flock ! 
The idle watchman slumbers at his 
post. These are the real enemies. 
These sap the foundations of the 
church. 

Take, for example, the preaching 
of Pigerrimus. Many years since 
he became possessed of a box of 
manuscript sermons from a relative, 
the paper of which, from old age, is 
as yellow as the inner case of an 
Egyptian mummy. These manu- 
scripts can never be creditably 
produced in any church with a 
side gallery overlooking the pulpit 
cushion ; and it is a source of sorrow 
to Pigerrimus that the patent japan 
writing ink was not used by his 
deceased uncle. The old print- 
ers, indeed, (thanks to Jacob Ton- 
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son and his contemporaries,) will 
ever be remembered with grati- 
tude : but the old hand-writing is 
* often equalled only by the false 
spelling of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and in the short days before 
and after Christmas, these heir- 
looms are apt. greatly to puzzle 
the afternoon preacher. They dety 
Bradbury’s helpers, and Dolland’s 
clearers. And,even when decipher- 
ed, the audience gain no new acces- 
sion to their spiritual treasure: for 
the annual text is of necessity treat- 
ed in the self-same manner, and the 
parishioners have no prospect of a 
sounder body of divinity, if the 
manuscripts hold together for ano- 
ther generation ; for the rectory is a 
perpetual advowson, in the gift of 
the family, and the eldest son is 
designed tor the church. 

But this destructive propensity is 
not confined to the pulpit : it per- 
vades the occupations of every day 
in the week, and gives a death-blow 
to spiritual improvement, as well as 
to active usefulness. Pigerrimus is 
not a very early riser. His break- 
fast and the newspaper occupy the 
prime of the day. He strolls round 
his garden, and may perhaps prune 
a wall-tree, or cut the dead wood 
out of the holly hedge. He walks 
to the neighbouring market-town ; 
accepts an invitation to a small fa- 
mily dinner; goes home to prepare 
for his friend’s hospitable board ; 
praises the Madeira; is thankful, 
that for a man at his time of life he 
can eat, drink, and sleep well; talks 
over the dangers which threaten 
the Established Church, from popish 
machinations, and active sectaries ; 
takes a hand at whist; walks home 
again by moon-light, and the day is 
gone! Now, the question is, whether 
our friend ought not to exclaim, 
*Diem perdidi!” True, there is 
nothing essentially sinful in any par- 
ticular part of the day’s employ- 
ments: but day follows day, thus 
spent, in quick succession ; and time, 
which must be seriously accounted 
for, is frittered away in doing no- 


thing, or nothing to any purpose,;— 
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time, which, as Bishop Horne beau- 
tifully observes, is dealt out by 
Heaven like some rich, and invalu- 
able cordial, in single drops, to the 
end, doubtless, that not one of them 
should be suffered to fall to the 
ground !* “ Did we see the hus- 
bandman,” says he, * dreaming away 
his time while his fields lay unculti- 
vated ; or the generals of an army 
killing an hour at cards when the 
enemy was preparing to storm the 
camp; or a pilot asleep when the 
ship was running directly upon a 
rock ; and did all these allege as the 
reason of their behaviour, that they 
had nothing to do, we should think 
a mad-house the only proper place 
for them,—and we should think right. 
But why do we not perceive that 
there is not less absurdity and mad- 
ness in the conduct of that Chris- 
tian who wastes his precious hours 
in idleness, and apologises for it by 
saying in the same manner, that he 
has nothing to do; when perhaps 
the work of his salvation, that great- 
est of all works, the very work for 
which God sent him into the world, 
is not yet so much as entered upon, 
or even thought of ?” The whole of 
this very striking sermon, on “ Re- 
deeming the Time,” contains such 
instruction as cannot but affect the 
heart and conscience of every con- 
siderate reader. We are sent into 
the world tor the purpose of active 
usefulness. When Israel had been 
vanquished, the Divine command 
to Joshua was, “Up, sanctify the 
people !”” When the Saviour of the 
world had completed his work of 
mercy in one place, he said, “ Arise, 
let us go hence.” “I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other cities 
also, for therefore am I sent.”” The 
Apostle, St. Paul, dreads the very 
thought of idleness in his converts : 
“ Be not slothful, but followers of 
them who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises.” And at the 
hour of death, we have many cases on 
record, in which, not merely actual 
sins, but opportunities of usefulness 
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wasted, have pressed as a heavy load 
upon the conscience. “ ‘Time wasted 
is existence ; used, is life.” Let the 
friend, but more.especially the minis- 
ter, of religion think upon his high 
calling. ‘The crown is worth striving 
for. Itis a crown of glory which ta- 
deth not away. And whilst we are 
louking to “ the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, treely by God’s grace,’ 

(Rom. iii. 24.) for justification, let 
the activity, the labours, the watch- 
ings, the prayers, the acts of mercy, 
of the same blessed Saviour, be imi- 
tated by us. For, in the language 
of our church, “ He is not only a 
sacrifice for sin, but also an ensam- 


’ F sfc» 99 
ple of godly life. R.P. RB. 
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fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


in most of our churches where there 
are organs, it is customary to have 
a voluntary played, during the time 
the congregation are dispersing ; 
the intention of which I presume is 
to overpower the bustle occasioned 
by the general rising to depart, and 
the loud whispers which but too 


commonly follow the conclusion of 


the service. Judging, however, from 
iy own feelings, it is a custom 
* more honoured in the breach than 
the observance ;”’ for, why should not 
an assembly of Christians accustom 
themselves to disperse quietly and 
reverently from the house of God? 
But, even if the “ pealing organ’s 
lengthened strain” be admissible 
at the close of Divine service, it is 
surely objectionable when the service 
is only partially concluded. I refer 
to those occasions on which the 
holy communion is administered. 
Those who intend to participate in 
this sacrament, instead of being 
able to collect their thoughts into 
a holy fitness for this duty, by en- 
deavouring to remember the suitable 
admonitions which may have been 
addressed “to all such as are re- 
ligiously and devoutly disposed” to 
come to the Lord’s Table, are not 
only disturbed by the sounds of the 


organ, but too often the very strains 
which meet the ear are calculated 
to inspire any feelings rather than 
those of devotion. Perhaps it may 
be urged, that we should go to the 
house of God with hearts carefully 
prepared to engage in all the ser- 
vices of the place ; and that, if thus 
prepared, our minds would not be so 
easily distracted from our purpose. 
This indeed is true; but those who 
know their own hearts, are aware 
how difficult it is to bring them into 
a devotional frame, how much more 
difficult still to keep them so; and 
it is therefore of consequence that 
every known cause of interruption 
should be avoided, especially in our 
churches. 

Sacred music is undoubtedly a 
most delightful and animating part 
of public worship, ¢ salculated to in- 
spire holy joy and pious desires, 
when the strains are adapted to 
words becoming a Christian to use 
and a congregation to join in. It 
is not of course to this—very far 
from it—but only to an improper 
interruption to the thoughts and 
feelings suitable to a sacred oc- 
casion by distracting sounds with- 
out words, that I offer the above 


objections. P. M. M. 


a - 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I cory the following from the pub- 
lic papers for the sake of grounding 
on it a remonstrance, which without 
any notice will suggest itself to every 
serious reader, in perusing the para- 
graph. 

“ Monday, at noon, at the ac- 
customed place of execution on 
Penenden Heath, the awful sentence 
of the law was carried into effect on 
the body of Thomas Coombs, who, 
at the late Kent assizes, was found 
guilty of the murder of Thomas 
Morgan, at Beckenham. From the 
first moment the prisoner entered 
the county gaol, the magnitude of 
the offence imputed to him, and 
the probability of his suffering the 
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heaviest penalty the law knows of, 
pointed him out as an object of the 
more peculiar notice of the worthy 
chaplain, who throughout has paid 
the utmost attentions to him. ‘These 
have been but badly received: the 
prisoner for the most part displayed 
a spirit of sullen indifference, and 
when questioned as to his participa- 
tion in the murder of which he has 
been convicted, he on most occa- 
sions became violent, declaring that 
he had confessed the extent of his 
sins to Almiglity God in secret, and 
that he was not disposed to repeat 
his confessions in public. Since 
his conviction he has slept but little, 
and on the last night of his exis- 
tence he dozed only for about an 
hour. Early in the morning of 
Sunday he was visited by the Rev. 
Chaplain, who endeavoured to bring 
hiin to a suitable state of mind for 
the reception of the holy sacrament, 
and most particularly pointed out 
to him the necessity of making a 
candid avowal of his guilt or inno- 
cence in respect to the offence of 
which he had been found guilty. 
He promptly answered that he was 
innocent ; and he was then asked, 
if that were the case, why he did not 
attempt to establish it at the trial. 
He replied, ‘ What would be the 
use, when it was pre-determined 
that I should be found guilty ? It was 
the reward of one hundred pounds 
that did for me.’ ‘The strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence obtained from 
the dove-tailing of the tobacco pa- 
per was then pointed out to him; 
and he answered, ‘ What of that? 
It was easy to tear a tobacco-paper, 
and put part of it into the gun, and 
then swear that they found it so. 
A hundred pounds will tempt men 
to many acts.’ Several other parts 
of the testimony were pointed out 
to him; and his reply to each was, 
‘The hundred pounds reward did 
for me.” He was asked why he did 
not account for the possession of the 
fruit he had sold. ‘To this inquiry 
he made no answer; and a little be- 
fore eleven o’clock he was con- 
ducted into the chapel, where the 
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solemn ceremony of the administra- 
tion of the sacrament was per- 
formed, in the course of which he 
was asked by the Rev. Chaplain, 
whether he was innocent of the 
charge alleged against him. To this 
inquiry he returned no answer ; and 
it was repeated, but he still re- 
mained silent. He was then asked 
whether he was guilty of the offence 
imputed to him. To which he an- 
swered, ‘ Don’t disturb my mind by 
inquiries: I wish to bave nothing to 
say to the question altogether. Do 
you think I would tell a lie on the 
subject? What! tell a lie under 
the circumstances of my _ present 
case ? No, never.’? Under all the 
peculiarities of the case, the sacra- 
ment was at last administered to 
him, and was received without an 
avowal of guilt or innocence ; but 
the manner of the convict left an 
impression that he was in his own 
mind assured of the justice of his 
sentence, and that he was only 
withheld from acknowledging his 
guilt by a fear of what might be 
said of him after his death.—The 
culprit was a Bristot man, and 
served his time to a tallow-chandler. 
About ten years ago he was mar- 
ried, but had not seen his wife for 
several years.” 

On what principle, I would ask, 
is the holy communion thus ad- 
ministered to condemned malefac- 
tors ; often under circumstances the 
most painful and revolting? Is it 
for the supposed good of the in- 
dividual, as a quietus to his con- 
science, or an opus operatum pass- 
port to heaven? Or is it for the 
good of society, under the hope 
that the solemnity of the occasion 
will ‘induce the culprit to make 
useful disclosures, and at least to 
confess his own guilt, to the relief of 
the minds of prosecutors, judges, 
jurymen, and the community at 
large ? Or is it merely because the 
custom has long prevailed without 
any due warrant of reason or Scrip- 
ture? Assuredly whatever may be 
the cause, the effect is most un- 
happy. An ignorant, or thought- 
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less, or perhaps, (as in the case 
which has given rise to these re- 
marks) a hardened criminal, “ with 
a lie in his right hand,” is permit- 
ted, and in some instances, I fear, 
expected or urged, to partake of the 
mystical emblems of the body and 
bloed of Christ ; thus outraging his 
Maker, and “ eating and drinking 
his own condemnation, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body.” In no 
case ought this solemn sacrament 
to be administered to a condemned 
criminal, without in the first place 
a strongly expressed desire on his 
own part to receive it; and in the 
second, a reasonable ground for 
hoping that he is acquainted with 
the nature of the ordinance, and 
approaches it in a humble and con- 
irite spirit, with a conviction of the 
enormity of his offences, including 
especially the crime for which he is 
to suffer, and a desire to seek salva- 
tion through Him whose death he 
professes to shew forth. 

To argue these points at length, 
would be utterly superfluous: the 
only wonder to a religious mind 
will be by what strange conjuncture 
of circumstances their importance 
ever came to be overlooked or 
undervalued ; and most happy shall 
[ be, if these brief hints should lead 
to a serious consideration of the 
subject and the consequent disuse 
of so injurious and profane a prac- 
tice. MONITOR. 


——- —- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In looking over alate Number of 
your work, my attention was at- 
tracted by a letter on the composi- 
tion of religious tracts and _ tales. 
I am particularly anxious to recal 
the attention of your readers to that 
part of your correspondent’s com- 
munication, in which he urges the 
impropriety of fabricating circum- 
stances calculated tv diminish in 
children those sentiments of respect 
which a child ought always to feel 
towards its parents. As an illustra- 
tion of this, I might mention a tract 


intended expressly for the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of Sunday 
scholars, in which an actual breach 
of obedience on the part of the 
child, so far from being reprobated 
and discouraged, is spoken of in 
such a manner as cannot fail of 
making it appear not only free from 
censure, but even right and com- 
mendable. The story related is 
this :—A poor boy in Ireland had 
the misfortune to have a_ parent, 
who, not being very anxious for his 
son’s intellectual improvement, or 
perhaps thinking, according to his 
view of things, that his child might 
be more profitably employed, strict- 
ly enjoined him to desist frequent- 
ing the school. In defiance, how- 
ever, of this injunction, the boy 
continued going, till at length the 
exasperated parent had recourse 
to threats and punishments, all of 
which proved ineffectual. Now, 
however laudable might be this 
boy’s attachment to his school, 
surely a father had an undoubted 
right to please himself respecting 
his son’s going ; and no person who 
had the least sense of the duties 
enjoined in the Scriptures, can pos- 
sibly justify the boy’s conduct, 
which was a flagrant breach of filial 
obedience, and a violation of the 
Fitth Commandment. Itis the un- 
doubted duty of every child to be 
subject to the will of his parent, and 
tu obey every command of his that 


is not plainly opposed to the will of 


God. I allude to this particular 
tract merely in illustration of your 
correspondent’s argument. Many 
others more or less exceptionable 
might be adduced; and I am happy 
therefore that the subject has been 
noticed in your pages, with a view 
to the cure of the evil, 

W. Dd. 


oe 


For the Christian Observer. 
COWPER’S LETTERS. 


In our notice of the lately publish- 
ed Letters of Cowper, in our last 
volume, page 595, the discussion 
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which we thought it right to eoter 
into on some statements of the 
Quarterly Review, prevented our 
giving any extracts from the work 
itself. We, however, promised to 
supply this defect on some future 
occasion, and shall now lay before 
our readers a selection of extracts 
from the first volume, which we may 
probably follow up in some future 
Number with a few passages from 
the second. We have studied varie- 
ty in our selection, and have includ- 
ed some paragraphs of a lively kind, 
as well as others which throw a me- 
jancholy light upon the nature of 
that aberration of mind which em- 
bittered so many of Cowper’s best 
years. It will be very clear toevery 
impartial observer, that his religion 
was not the cause of his gloom: in- 
deed, his whole history proves that 
religion was his solace and delight, 
till a deranged intellect deprived him 
of its enjoyments. 


To Joseph Hill, Esq., Jan. 21, 1769. 

* T rejoice with you in your re- 
covery, and that you have escaped 
from the hands of one from whose 
hands you will not always escape. 
Death is either the most formidable 
or the most comfortable thing we 
have in prospect, on this side of 
eternity. ‘To be brought near to 
him, and to discern neither of these 
features in his face, would argue a 
degree of insensibility, of which I 
will not suspect my friend, whom I 
know to bea thinking man. You 
have been brought down to the sides 
of the grave, and you have been 
raised again by Him who has the 
keys of the invisible world ; who 
opens, and none can shut; who 
shuts, and none can open. I do 
not forget to return thanks to Him 
on your behalf, and to pray that 
your life, which He has spared, may 
be devoted to his service. ‘ Behold !’ 
I stand at the door and knock,’ is 
the word of Him, on whom both 
our mortal and immortal life de- 
pends ; and, blessed be his name, it 
is the word of one who wounds only 
that He may heal, and who waits 


to be gracious. The language of 
every such dispensation is, * Pre- 
pare to meet thy God.’ It speaks 
with the voice of mercy and good- 
ness ; for without such notices, what- 
ever preparation we might make for 
other events, we should make none 
for this. My dear friend, I desire 
and pray, that when this last enemy 
shall come to execute an unlimited 
commission upon us, we may be 
found ready, being established and 
rooted in a well-grounded faith 
lis name, who conquered and tri- 
umphed over him upon his cross.” 
To the same, June 27,1772. 

“ T only write to return you thanks 
for your kind offer—Agnosco veteris 
vestigia flamme. But I will endea- 
vour to go on without troubling you. 
Excuse an expression that disho- 
nours your friendship; I should ra- 
ther say, it would be a trouble to 
myself, and I know you will be ge- 
nerous enough to give me credit for 
the assertion. I had rather want 
many things, any thing indeed 
that this world could afford me, than 
abuse the affection of a friend. I 
suppose you are sometimes troubled 
upon my account. But you need 
not. J have no doubt it will be 
seen, when my days are closed, that 
I served a Master who would not 
suffer me to want any thing that was 
good for me. He said to Jacob, | 
will surely do thee good; and this 
he said, not for his sake only, but 
for ours also, if we trust in Him. 
This thought relieves me from the 
greatest part of the distress I should 
else suffer in my present circum- 
stances, and enables me to sit down 
peacefully upon the wreck of my 
fortune.” 

To the Rev. John Newton, May 28, 
1781. 

“ The season is wonderfully im- 
proved within this day or two; and 
if these cloudless skies are continued 
to us, or rather if the cold winds do 
not set in again, promises you a 
pleasant excursion, as far, at least, 
as the weather can conduce to 
make it such. You seldom com- 
plain of too much sunshine ; and if 
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you are prepared for a heat some- 
what like that of Africa, the south 
walk in our long garden will exactly 
suit you. Reflected from the gravel, 
and from the walls, and beating 
upon your head at the same time, 
it may possibly make you wish you 
could enjoy for an hour or two that 
immensity of shade afforded by the 
gigantic trees still growing ia the 
land of your captivity. If you could 
spend a day now and then in those 
forests, and return with a wish to 
England, it would be no small addi- 
tion to the number of your best 
pleasures, But penne non homini 
date. The time will come perhaps 
(but death must come first) when 
you will be able to visit them with- 
out either danger, trouble, or ex- 
pense ; and when the contemplation 
of those well-remembered scenes 
will awaken in you emotions of gra- 
titude and praise surpassing all you 
could possibly sustain at present. 
In this sense, [ suppose there is a 
heaven upon earth at all times, and 
that the disembodied spirit may 
find a peculiar joy arising from 
the contemplation of those places 
it was formerly conversant with 
and, so far at least, be reconciled 
to a world it was once so weary 
of, as to use it in the delightful 
way of thankful recollection,” &c. 
&c. &e. 

To the same, March 14, 1782. 

“J was not unacquainted with 
Mr. B—’s extraordinary case, before 
you favoured me with his letter and 
his intended dedication to the Queen, 
though I am obliged to you for a 
sizht of those two curiosities, which 
I do not recollect to have ever seen 
till you sent them. I could, how- 
ever, were it not a subject that 
would make usall melancholy, point 
out to you some essential differences 
between his state of mind and my 
own, which would prove mine to be 
by far the most deplorable of the 
two. I suppose no man could de- 
spair, if he did not apprehend some- 
thing singular in the circumstances 
of his own story, something that 
discriminates it from that of every 
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other man, and that induces despair 
as an inevitable consequence. You 
may encounter his unhappy per- 
suasion with as many instances as 
you please, of persons who, like him, 
having renounced all hope were yet 
restored ; and may thence infer that 
he, like them, shall meet with a 
season of restoration ;—but it is in 
vain. Every such individual ac- 
counts himself an exception to all 
rules, and therefore the blessed re- 
verse that others have experienced 
affords no ground of comfortable 
expectation to Aim. But you will 
say, it is reasonable to conclude that 
as all your predecessors in this vale 
of misery and horror have found 
themselves delightfully disappointed 
at last, so will you:—lI grant the 
reasonableness of it: it would be 
sinful perhaps, because uncharit- 
able, to reason otherwise ; but an 
argument, hypothetical in its na- 
ture, however rationally conducted, 
nay lead toa false conclusion ; and, 
in this instance, so will yours. But 
I forbear. For the cause above 
mentioned, I will say no more. 
though it is a subject on which I 
could write more than the mail 
would carry. 1 must_deal with you 
as I deal with poor Mrs. Unwin, in 
all our disputes about it, cutting all 
controversy short by an appeal to 
the event.” 
To the same, Jan. 26, 1783. 

“It is reported among persons 
of the best intelligence at Olney— 
the barber, the schoolmaster, and 
the drummer of a corps quartered 
at this place,—that the belligerent 
powers are at last reconciled, the 
articles of the treaty adjusted, and 
that peace is at the door, I saw 
this morning, at nine o’clock, a 
group of about twelve figures very 
closely engaged in a conference, as 
I suppose, upon the same subject. 
The scene of consultation was a 
blacksmith’s shed, very comfortably 
screened from the wind, and direct- 
ly opposed to the morning sun. 
Some held their hands behind them, 
some had them tolded across their 
bosom, and others had thrust them 
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into their breeches’ pockets. Every 
raan’s posture bespoke a pacific turn 
of mind ; but the distance being too 
great for their words to reach me, 
nothing transpired. I am willing, 
however, to hope that the secret 
will not be a secret long; and that 
you and I, equally interested in the 
event, though not, perhaps, equally 
well-informed, shall soon have an 
opportunity to rejoice in the com- 
pletion of it.” 
To the same, Sept. 8, 1783. 

“Thave been lately more deject- 
ed and more distressed than usual ; 
more harassed by dreams in the 
night, and more deeply poisoned 
by them in the following day. I 
know not what is pretended by an 
alteration for the worse, after eleven 
years of misery ; but firmly believe 
that it is not designed as the intro- 
duction of a change for the better. 
You know not what I suffered while 
you were here, nor was there any 
need you should. Your friendship 
for me would have made you in some 
degree a partaker of my woes ; and 
your share in them would have been 
increased by your inability to help 
me. Perhaps, indeed, they took a 
keener edge from the consideration 
of your presence. The friend of my 
heart, the person with whom I had 
formerly taken sweet counsel, no 
longer useful to me as a minister, 
no longer pleasant to me as a Chris- 
tian, was a spectacle that must ne- 
cessarily add the bitterness of mor- 
tification to the sadness of despair. 
I now see a long winter before me, 
and am to get through it as I can. 
I know the ground, before I tread 
upon it. It is Lollow ; it is agita- 
ted ; it suffers shocks in every direc- 
tion ; it is like the soil of Calabria 
—all whirlpool and undulation. 
But I must reel through it; at least, 
if I be not swallowed up by the 
way.” 

To the same, Nov. 30th, 1783. 

“Thave neither long visits to pay 
nor to receive, nor ladies to spend 
hours in telling me that which might 
be told in five minutes, yet often 
find myself obliged to be an econo- 


mist of time, and to make the most 
of a short epportunity. Let our 
station be as retired as it may, there 
is no want of playthings and avoca- 
tions, nor much need to seek them, 
in this world of ours. Business, or 
what presents itself to us under 
that imposing chara: ter, will fiud us 
out, even in the stillest retreat, and 
plead its importance, however tri- 
vial in reality, as a just demand 
upon our attention. It is wonderful 
how, by means of such real or seem- 
ing necessities, my time is stolen 
away. Ihave just time to observe 
that time is short; and by the time 
I have made the observation, time 
is gone. Ihave wondered in ftor- 
mer days at the patience of the An- 
tediluvian world; that they could 
endure a life almost millenary, with 
so little variety as seems to have 
fallen to their share. It is probable 
that they had much fewer employ- 
ments than we. ‘Their aflairs lay in 
a narrower compass ; their libraries 
were indifferently furnished ; philo- 
sophical researches were carried on 
with much less industry and acute- 
ness of penetration; and fiddles, 
perhaps, were not even invented. 
flow then could seven or eight bun- 
dred years of life be supportable ? 
1 have asked this question formerly, 
and been at a loss to resolve it; but 
I think I can answer it now. I will 
suppose myself born a_ thousand 
years before Noah was born or 
thought of. I rise with the sun ; I 
worship ; [ prepare my breakfast ; I 
swallow a bucket of goat’s-milk, and 
a dozen good sizeable cakes. I 
fasten a new string to my bow ; and 
my youngest boy, a lad of about 
thirty years of age, having played 
with my arrows till he has stript off 
all the feathers, I find myself obliged 
to repair them. The morning is 
thus spent in preparing for the chace, 
and it is become necessary that lL 
should dine. I dig up my roots; I 
wash them; 1 boil them; I find 
them not done enough, I boil them 
again; my wife is angry ; we dis- 
pute; we settle the point; but in 
the mean time the fire goes out, and 
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must be kindled again. 


All this 
is very amusing. I hunt; I bring 
home the prey; with the skin of it 
[ mend an old coat, or make a 
new one. By this time the day is 
far spent; I feel myself fatigued, 
and retire to rest. Thus what with 
tilling the ground, and eating the 
fruit of it, hunting and walking, and 
running, and mending old clothes, 
and sleeping and rising again, I can 
suppose au inhabitant of the pri- 
mzeval world so much occupied, as 
to sigh over the shortness of life, 
and te find at the end of many cen- 
turies, that they had all slipt through 
his fingers, and were passed away 
like a shadow. What wonder then 
that I, who live in a day of so 
much greater refinement, when there 
is so much more to be wanted, and 
wished, and to be enjoyed, should 
feel myself now and then pinched 
in point of opportunity, and at some 
loss for leisure to fill four sides of 
a sheet like this? Thus, however, 
it is; and if the ancient gentlemen 
to whom I have referred, and their 
complaints of the disproportion of 
time to the occasions they had for it, 
will not serve me as an excuse, I 
must even plead guilty, and con- 
fess that | am oft in haste when I 
have no good reason for being so.” 
To the sume, Jan. 13, 1784. 

“ The new year is already old in 
myaccount. I am not, indeed, suf- 
ficiently second-sighted to be able 
to boast by anticipation an acquain- 
tance with the events of it yet un- 
born, but rest convinced that, be 
they what they may, not one of 
them comes a messenger of good to 
me. If even death itself should be of 
the number, he is no friend of mine. 
It is an alleviation of the woes even 
of an unenlightened man, that he 
can wish for death, and indulge a 
hope, at least, that in death he shall 
find deliverance. But, loaded as my 
life is with despair, I have no such 
comfort as would result from a sup- 
posed probability of better things 
to come, were it once ended. The 
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weather is an exact emblem of my 
mind in its present state. A thick 
fog envelops every thing, and at the 
same time it freezes intensely. You 
will tell me that this cold gloom will 
be succeeded by a cheerful spring, 
and endeavour to encourage me to 
hope for a spiritual change resem- 
bling it ;—but it will be lost labour. 
Nature revives again; but a soul 
once slain lives no more. The 
hedge that has beenapparently dead, 
is not so; it will burst into leaf and 
blossom at the appointed time ; but 
no such time is appointed for the 
stake that standsin it. It is as dead 
as it seems, and will prove itself no 
dissembler. The latter end of next 
month will complete a period of 
eleven years in which I have spoken 
no other language. It is along time 
for a man, whose eyes were once 
opened, to spend in darkness ; long 
enough to make despair an inveter- 
ate habit, and such it is tome. My 
friends, | know, expect that I shall 
see yet again. ‘They think it neces- 
sary to the existence of Divine truth, 
that he who once had possession of 
it should never finally lose it. IT ad- 
mit the solidity of this reasoning in 
every case but my own. And why 
not in my own? For causes which 
to them it appears madness to allege, 
but which rest upon my mind witha 
weight of immoveable conviction.” 

To the same, March 19, 1784. 

“ T converse, you say, upon other 
subjects than that of despair, and 
may therefore write upon others. 
Indeed, my friend, 1 am a man of 
very little conversation .upon any 
subject. From that of despair I 
abstain as much as possible for 
the sake of my company ; but I will 
venture to say, that it is never out 
of my mind one minute in the whole 
day. I do not mean to say that I 
am never cheerful. Jam oftenso; al- 
ways, indeed, when my nights have 
been undisturbed for a season. But 
the effect of such continual listening 
to the language of a heart hopeless 
and deserted, is, that I can never 
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give much more than half my atten- 
tion to what is started by others, 
and very rarely start any thing my- 
self. My silence, however, and my 
absence of mind, make me some- 
times as entertaining as if I had 
wit. They furnish an occasion for 
friendly and good-natured raillery ; 
they raise a laugh, and I partake of 
it. But you will easily perceive 
that a mind thus occupied is but 
indifferently qualified for the consid- 
eration of theological matters. The 
most useful and the most delightful 
topics of that kind are to me for- 
bidden fruit ;—IJ tremble if 1 ap- 
proach them. ‘They are, however, 
subjects that do not always terrify 
me by their importance ; such, I 
mean, as relate to Christian life and 
manners; and when such an one 
presents itself, and finds me in a 
frame of mind that does not abso- 
lutely forbid the employment, I shall 
most readily give it my attention, 
for the sake, however, of your re- 
quest merely. Verse is my favour- 
ite occupation ; and what I compose 
in that way, I reserve for my own 
use hereafter. 

“T have lately finished eight vo- 
Jumes of Johnson’s Prefaces, or Lives 
of the Poets. In all that number I 
observe but one man-—a poet of no 
great fame—of whom [ did not 
know that he existed till I found 
him there, whose mind seems to 
have had the slightest tincture of re- 
ligion ; and he was hardly in his 
senses. His name was Collins. He 
sunk intoa state of melancholy, and 
died young. Not long before his 
death, he was found at his lodgings 
in Islington by his biographer, with 
the New Testament in his hand. 
He said to Johnson, “I have but 
one book, but it is the best.” Of 
him, therefore, there are some hopes. 
But from the lives of all the rest 
there is but one inference to be 
drawn : that poets are a very worth- 
less, wicked set of people.” 


To the same, March 19, 1785. 


* You will wonder, no doubt, 


[Jan. 


when I tell you that J write upon a 
card-table and will be still more sur- 
prised when I add, that we break- 
fast, dine, sup, upon a card-table. 
In short, it serves all purposes, ex- 
cept the only one for which it was 
originally designed. The solution 
of this mystery shall follow, lest it 
should run in your head at a wrong 
time, and should puzzle you, perhaps, 
when you are on the point of ascend- 
ing your pulpit ; for I have heard you 
say, that at such seasons your mind 
is often troubled with impertinent in- 
trusions. The round table, which 
we formerly had in use, was unequal 
to the pressure of my superincumbent 
breast and elbows. WhenI wrote 
upon it, it creaked and tilted, and, by 
a variety of inconvenient tricks, dis- 
turbed the process. The fly-table 
was too slight and too small ; thie 
square dining table, too heavy and 
too large, occupying, when its leaves 
were spread, almost the whole. par- 
lour ; and the sideboard-table, hav- 
ing its station at too great a distance 
from the fire, and not being easily 
shifted out of its place and into it 
again, by reason of its size, was 
equally unfit for my purpose. The 
card-table, therefore, which had for 
sixteen years been banished as mere 
lumber ; the card-table, which is cov- 
ered with green baize, and is there- 
fore preferable to any other thut has 
a slippery surface ; the card-table, 
that stands firm and never totters,—is 
advanced to the honour of assisting 
me upon my scribbling occasions ; 
and, because we choose to avoid the 
trouble of making frequent changes in 
the position of our household furni- 
ture, proves equally serviceable upon 
all others. It has cost us now and 
then the downfal of a glass: for, when 
covered with a table-cloth, the fish- 
ponds are not easily discerned ; and 
not being seen, are sometimes as 
little thought of. But, having nu- 
merous good qualities which abund- 
antly compensate that single incon- 
venience, we spill upon it our coffee, 
our wine, and our ale, without mur- 
muring, and resolve that it shall be 
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our table still, to the exclusion of 
all others. Notte be tedious, I will 
add but one more circumstance 
upon the subject, and that only be- 
cause it will impress upon you, as 
much as any thing that I have said, 
a sense of the value we set upon its 
escritorial capacity.—Parched and 
penetrated on one side by the heat 
of the fire, it has opened into a 
large fissure, which pervades not 
the moulding of it only, but the very 
substance of the plank. At the 
mouth of this aperture, a sharp 
splinter presents itself, which, as sure 
as it comes in contact with a gown 
or an apron, tears it. It happens, 
unfortunately, to be on that side 
of this excellent and never-to-be- 
forgotten table which Mrs. Unwin 
sweeps with her apparel, almost as 
often as she rises from her chair. 
The consequences need not, to use 
the fashionable phrase, be given in 
detail : but the needle sets all to 
rights ; and the card-table still holds 
possession of its functions without a 
rival.” 
To the same, June 25, 1785. 

“They who have the means of 
grace, and an art to use them, will 
thrive any where; others nowhere. 
More than a few, who were former- 
ly ornaments of this garden which 
you once watered, here flourished, 
and here have seemed to wither. 
Others, transplanted into a_ soil 
apparently less favourable to their 
growth, either find the exchange an 
advantage, or at least are not im- 
paired by it. Of myself, who had 
once both leaves and fruit, but who 
have now neither, Isay nothing; or 
only this,—That when I am over- 
whelmed with despair, I repine at 
my barrenness, and think it hard to 
be thus blighted ; but when a glimpse 
of hope breaks in upon me, I 
am contented to be the sapless 
thing Iam, knowing that He who 
has commanded me to wither, can 
command me to flourish again, when 
He pleases. My experiences, how- 
ever, of this latter kind, are rare 
and transient. The light that reaches 
me cannot be compared either to 


that of the sun or of the moom. Tt 
isa flash in a dark night, during 
which the heavens seem opened only 
to shut again.” 


a oo 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue revival of English hexameters 
in Southy’s Vision of Judgment, 
and some recent minor poetical 
compositions, induces me to send 
you the following antique hexame- 
ter version of Psalm viii, with a view 
to shew that this notable contri- 
vance has been long tried and justly 
exploded. It was most affected 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but is utterly unworthy of the 
taste of that of George the Fourth, 
especially for sacred composition : 
in parody and burlesque it may 
still retrain its charms. Abraham 
Fraunce’s introduction of “ Olym- 
pus” into the Psalms of David 
is not more inapposite than the imi- 
tation of Greek and Latin measures 
in English versification. 


% AL. 


CERVAYNE PSALMS RY ABRAHAM FRAUNCE 
1591. PSALM Vill. 


O Prince all puysant, O Kiog al-mightyly 
ruling, 

How wondrous be thy works, and how 
strange are thy proceedings ! 

Thou hast thy greate name with moste greate 
glory repose d 

Over, above those Jamps,bright burning lamys 
of Olympus, 

Ev’'n very babes, young babes, yong sucking 
babes thy tiumphant 

Might set foorth; to the shame of thew 
which injury offer, 

Ev'nto the shame of them which damned 
blasphemy utter. 

When that I looke to the skies, and }y ( 

myue eyes to the heavens, 

Skies thyne owne hand work aod heavens 
fram‘d by thy fingers ; 

When that I see this sunne, that makes my 
sight to be seeing 

And that moone, her light, light half darck 
renuing, 

Sunne day's eye shynyng, moone night's light 
chereful apearing 

When thatl see sweete starres through 
christal skies to be sprinckled, 

Some to the first spheare fixt, some here and 
there to be wauderyng, 

Aud vet a constant course with due revolu- 
tions endyng ; 

Then doel think, O Lord, wl.at a thing is 
man, what a wonder ! 
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Rosert Sourw#y, Esq. LL. D. 
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The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in Letters addressed to 
Robert Southey, LL. D., on his 
“ Book of the Church.” By 
Cuarces Butter. 1 vol. 8vo. 
9s. Od. London. 1825. 


Few undertakings are more difficult 
than to write a just and candid 
ecclesiastical history of England. 
The bias which we receive from 
education, from intercourse’ with 
particular classes of society, and 
even from circumstances apparently 
of little moment at the time, has 
often a mighty effect upon our 
views in questions of religion ; 
and, with the utmost integrity of 
purpose, we are apt rather to give 
to the scenes which pass before us 
the colour of eur own minds, than 
to delineate them according to the 
light and shade which they actually 
present. So different on subjects 
of this nature are the statements of 
different writers in reference to the 
same periods, so discordant are 
their accounts concerning the same 
individuals, as it respects their mo- 
tives, their character, and their con- 
duct, that we cannot but wonder by 
what process of reasoning, or by 
what principle consistent with sound 
sense and common honesty, some of 
these writers can have succeeded in 
persuading themselves of the correct- 
ness of their own representations. 
There must in these cases be a 
great degree of self deception. If 
the evil were confined to the authors 
of these narratives, it might be al- 
lowed to pass without much anim- 
adversion, or merely with that ex- 
pression of compassionate concern 
which we feel for other mental bal- 
lucinations; but the misfortune is, 
that the mischief is propagated and 
travels far. Itis pleasant to have 


other persons to think for us, and 
we readily acquiesce in the authority 
of those who are after the fashion of 
our own school, or lean towards the 
party to which we belong ; and the 
errors of one age pass with a strong 
recommendation to the next; so 
that it is impossible to calculate upon 
the mischief produced by the pre- 


judices of a single individual, espe- 


cially if he be a man of unblemished 
character, and of acknowledged 
ability. 

If, in the midst of such praise, 
which is due for Mr. Southey for the 
very entertaining volumes now be- 
fore us, and for the spirit of candour 
which generally pervades them, we 
seem occasionally to discover some- 
thing, perhaps not a. little, of that 
bias which we have just noticed, we 
would advert to it as another proof 
how difficult it is even for men of 
upright minds, to divest themselves 
of some feelings not favourable to 
sound discrimination. Of any thing 
like intentional misrepresentation, 
the author of these volumes stands 
perfectly clear ; but some of his 
statements we consider as incorrect 
and some of his views as by no 
means defensible. 

The period embraced by this 
work comprizes the interval be- 
tween the times of the ancient 
Britons, previously to the invasion 
of this island by the Romans, and 
the Revolution of 1688. No refer- 
ences are given to the authorities 
upon which the several parts of the 
narrative are founded. This is a 
circumstance which we greatly re- 
gret. With every feeling of respect 
for Mr. Southey’s care in the selec- 
tion of his materials, and his fidelity 
in presenting to us the result of his 
best judgment in the history which 
he founds upon them, we cannot 
very readily concede to any historian 
the privilege of deciding for us, on 
many most questionable points, 
without furnishing the grounds of 
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his opinion by an appeal to the 
writings and arguments which he has 
deemed conclusive. We have fre- 
quently felt the inconvenience of this 


omission, while perusing “ the Book 


of the Church 3” and we believe that 
most readers will concur with us in 
lamenting it. 

After a short introduction, re- 
markably well written, Mr. Southey 
commences with an account of the 
Druidical religion ; and with a brief 
notice of the Roman which succeed- 
ed it, and arrives in a few pages at 
the great subject of his work. With- 
out much discussion of the question 
by whom the Gospel was first 
brought into Britain, he inclines to 
the opinion that this honour is due 
to Bran, the father of Caractacus, 
who, having been led into captivity 
with his son, became a convert to 
the Gospel in Rome, and on his re- 
turn instructed his ignorant country- 
men. 

For what reasons the arguments 
usually adduced to prove that the 
labours of St. Paul extended to this 
island are altogether omitted in this 
chapter, we know not; they certain- 
ly carry with them some probabili- 
ty; and although they may not be 
of sufficient weight to deprive Bran 
of his credit, they are at least not 
undeserving of summary notice.— 
The first church it is supposed was 
erected at Glastonbury; and the 
first martyr to the truth was Saint 
Alban. ‘Those who are not well 
acquainted with his story will be 
glad to read it in the words of Mr. 
Southey. — 


“During the tenth, and most rigorous 
of the persecutions, which was the only 
one that extended to this island, a Chris- 
tian priest flying from his persecutors, 
came to the city of Verulamium, and took 
shelter in Alban’s house: he, not being of 
the faith himself, concealed him for pure 
compassion; but when he observed the 
devotion of his guest, how fervent it was, 
and how firm, and the consolation and the 
joy which he appeared to find in prayer, 
his heart was touched; and he listened to 
his teaching, and became a believer.— 
Mean time the persecutors traced the ob- 
ject of their pursuit to this city, and dis- 
covered his retreat. But when they came 


to search the house, Alban, putting on the 
hair cossack of his teacher, delivered him- 
self into their hands as if he had been the 
fugitive, and was carried before the hea- 
then governor; while the man whom they 
sought had leisure and opportunity to pro- 
vide for his escape. Because he retused 
either to betray his guest, or offer sacrifi- 
ces to the Roman gods, he was scourged, 
and then led to execution upon the spot 
where the abbey now stands, which, in 
after-times, was erected to his memory, 
and still bears his name. That spot was 
then a beautiful meadow on a little rising 
ground, ‘seeming,’ says the venerable 
Bede, ‘a fit theatre for the martyr’s tri- 
umph.’ There he was beheaded, and a 
soldier also at the same time; who, it is 
said, was so affected by the resignation 
and magnanimity of this virtuous sufferer, 
that he chose to suffer with him, rather 
than incur the guilt of being his execu- 
tioner.’’ Southey, pp. 14, 15. 


Christianity soon after became the 
religion of the Roman empire. The 
corruptions which prevailed at that 
period are well known, and the mis - 
chievous effect of them was felt in 
Britain. The invasion by the Sax- 
ons, who brought with them their 
own peculiar idolatry, proved to a 
great extent destructive even of the 
forms of Christianity ; and, amidst 
the commotions of these disastrous 
times, Christianity as a public es- 
tablishment disappeared from the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy for about 
150 years. 

The conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons was effected by a mission 
during the popedom of Gregory the 
Great, who had been much interest- 
ed by seeing some young English- 
men exposed for sale like cattle, or 
Africans in the West Indies, in the 
market-place at Rome. Instead of 
discovering in the countenances or 
manners of this saleable commodity, 
a proof that they were below the 
common standard of human intel- 
lect, and incapable of being Chris- 
tianized, the good man came to an 
opposite conclusion, and he deter- 
mined to lose no time in obtaining 
leave to go and preach the Gospel 
in that miserable country. He set 
out upon the errand ; but being re- 
called before he had reached his des- 
tination, and being subsequently 
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raised tothe Bishopric of Rome* he 
was unable to enter upon the work 
in person. He dispatched, however, 
forty missionaries, who, with Augus- 
tine at their head, landed in the Isle 
of Thanet under very propitious cir- 
cumstances ; the Queen of Kent be- 
ing favourable to the cause, and the 
King not indisposed to give them a 
hearing. A commencement being 
thus auspiciously made, the protes- 
sion of Christianity gradually pre- 
vailed, till, in the course of eighty- 
two years from the arrival of Au- 
gustine, it became the religion of all 
the Anglo-Saxon states. 

The character of Gregory was 
that of atruly pious and excellent 
man. He seems not to have re- 
garded power for its own sake, but 


was anxious to fulfil the duties of 


his high station with faithfulness 
and zeal. The Church Missionary 
Society in this country might have 
adopted their excellent plan of 
Christian Institutions from the ex- 
ample set them by this great prelate. 
Certain it is that Gregory acted up- 
on this principle. He sent an agent 
into France to redeem Anglo-Saxon 
youths from slavery, and to place 
them in monasteries, where they 
might be carefully educated, and 
thereby trained to assist in the 
conversion of their countrymen.— 
How would this true Catholic have 
rejoiced could he have foreseen that 
future Christians of that country, 
which he thus laboured to instruct 
in the Christian faith, would one 
day adopt means of a similar nature, 
by training young persons rescued 
from the holds of slave ships, to en- 
lighten and evangelize the yet more 


*“T cannot persuade myself,” says 
Milner, ‘to call him pope; he pretended 
not to any thing like infallibility, nor did 
he ever attempt any thing like a secular 
domination. The seeds of antichrist were 
vigorously shooting indeed ; and the rep- 
utation of Gregory doubtless contributed 
much to mature the poisonous plant: but 
idolatry, spiritual tyranny, and the doc- 
trine of the me rit of works, the three dis- 
criminating marks of the Papacy, had as 
yet no settled establishment at Rome.’’— 
Milner, Hist. of the Church of Christ, 
Cent. vi.c. 8 
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ignorant and oppressed natives of 
the African continent ! 

Mr. Southey’s fourth chapter is on 
the causes which promoted the suc- 
cess of Christianity among the An- 
glo-Saxons. 

In adverting to the progress of the 
Gospel, we would by no means un- 
dervalue secondary causes; which 
are so many instruments among the 
many employed by Divine Provi- 
dence to accomplish his heavenly 
purposes. It is not merely credita- 
ble to the church, that kings should 
be its nursing fathers, and queens its 
nursing mothers, but examples of 
piety, or even of respect for the 
Christian religion, when thus exhib- 
ited in the highest seats of earthly 
greatness, have doubtless a powerful 
influence upon multitudes of inferior 
station. We would be willing also 
to concede that the circumstances of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and the nature of 
their superstition may have held out 
a fairer prospect for Christian enter- 
prise, than is to be found among the 
subjects of heathenism in many oth- 
er countries; but the sophistries of 
Gibbon on topics of this sort have 
made us a little cautious lest we as- 
cribe too much to secondary causes, 
and too little to the operation of 
God’s Holy Spirit in the simple 
preaching of the Gospel; and al- 
though we by no means insinuate 
that Mr. Southey is chargeable with 
this error, yet we are not sure that 
some of his readers may not be led 
to adopt it. 

He assumes at the beginning of 
this chapter, that the introduction of 
Christianity into heathen countries 
in later ages has been found so 
exceedingly difficult as at one time 
to be generally considered hope- 
less, and almost impossible without 
a miracle.* Such doubtless has 


*The narrative of Augustine and his 
fellow-missionaries is not without mira- 
cles; which are said to have been instru- 
mental in converting the King of Kent to 
Christianity. Joseph Milner, with a su- 
perfluity of caution, does not take upou 
himself wholly to deny them. Was this 
from an impression which somewhat 
widely prevailed eVen so late as his days, 
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been the conclusion at which men 
of acknowledged piety, as well as 
those who cared nothing about the 
matter, have sometimes arrived : but 
unless the attempt to introduce 
Christianity bad been often fairly 
made, and had frequently failed, 
the conclusion was at least prema- 
ture. It will scarcely be contended, 
except by a member of the Church 
of Rome, that the Roman Catholics 
in their missions have generally 
proceeded either exactly in the 
spirit, or according to the doctrines, 
of the Apostles; yet in many in- 
stances their efforts were attended 
with great success. “In opposition 
to the ruling powers,” observes Mr. 
Butler, in his recent work, The 
Book ofthe Roman-Catholic Church, 
“and often under severe persecu- 
tions, countless conversions have 
been made by Roman-Catholic 
missionaries in Madura, Cochin 
China, Tonquin, the empire of 
China, the peninsula of Corea; 
among the Hurons, Miamis, Illinois, 
and other tribes of North America ; 
among the savages of Paraguay, 
Uraguay, and Panama; among the 
wild Moxos, Chiquits, and Canizians. 
All these countries have been 
watered with the blood of Roman 
Catholic Missionaries ; and, to use 
the well known expression of Ter- 
tullian, ‘ their blood became the seed 
of the church? ” p. 51. 

But suppose we attach little value 
to these conversions, and in some 
instances we fear that it was only 
the exchange of one superstition for 
another, yet the failure of a corrupt 
and secular religion can be urged 
as no argument against the probable 
success of the unadulterated Gos- 
pel : and so far as the great truths 
of Christianity have been preached 
in modern days, the effect has been 
not inferior to reasonable expecta- 
tion. Till times comparatively 
modern, the missionary spirit had 
not revived, or there were few 


that miracles would probably yet be 
wrought for the conversion of heathens. 
—See his note on this subject, c. vii. 
cent. 6. 


Curisr. Osserv. No. 277. 


channels of access to pagan coun- 
tries. It is only within the last 
century, that for many ages we can 
look to any well regulated plans of 
this nature really conducted upon 
Christian principles ; and how great 
has been the encouragement to 
proceed! ‘To form a just estimate 
of what might probably have been 
achieved long ago towards en- 
lightening the heathen world, it 
may suffice to mention those hum- 
ble men who were among the first 
of the non-Catholic moderns, to 
lead the way in this labour of bene- 
volence: we allude tothe missions of 
the Moravians, or United Brethren. 
Ata perivd when that community 
was reduced to about 600 persons, 
and had but just found a place of re- 
fuge from a wasting persecution, an 
asylum which seemed to promise 
little else than a peaceful habitation, 
and a quiet grave—instead of re- 
posing in indolent security, or des- 
ponding about their own existence, 
as if it were a question whether 
their very name should not speedily 
become extinct, they determined, 
under the blessing and guidance of 
Almighty God, to light up the torch 
of Divine truth in heathen nations, 
They had no power to work mi- 
racles: they looked not to circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable in the 
countries which they visited, and in 
some cases the difficulties were of a 
sort to reduce ordinary minds to 
despair ; but so little did they calcu- 
late upon this fancied impossibility 
to convert the heathen without ex- 
traordinary assistance from Heaven, 
that in eight or nine years they had 
sent missionaries to Greenland, to 
the Indians in North and South 
America, to many of the West- 
India Islands, to Lapland, to Al- 
giers, to Guinea, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to Ceylon,—and 
if some of these enterprizes failed, 
yet their success in others, as for in- 
stance in Greenland and the West 
Indies, among persons of the most 
hopeless description, might long 
since have proved that the simple 
“ preaching of the Cross” is able, 
3 
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through the Divine blessing, to 
reach the hearts even of very ignor- 
ant heathens. And as the misera- 
ble condition of the West-Indian 
slaves, and of the forlorn Green- 
lander, has not presented an insuper- 
able barrier to the reception of the 
Gospel, so neither have the vicious 
practices of the Otaheitans, or the 
deeply rooted prejudices of the 
Hindoos. It is perfectly within 
our recollection with what ridicule 
the mere idea of giving to these 
heathens the knewledge of Chris- 
tianity was treated by many Chris- 
tians in England : but the event has 
proved beyond a question, that, 
provided the Christian teacher is 
permitted to preach the doctrines 
of the Gospel, there is no obstacle 
which can effectually withstand 
them. Not much more than a cen- 
tury has elapsed since a wise and 
good man, who was himself strongly 
impressed with the necessity of 
miraculous powers for the conver- 
sion of the heathens, and whi ex- 
pressed his persuasion at the same 
time, that, if the conversion of infi- 
dels to Christianity were sincerely 
and vigorously attempted by men 
of honest minds, who would make 
it their business to teach the pure 
doctrines of. Christianity, free from 
all human mixtures and corruptions, 
God would probably aid their endea- 
vours in an extraordinary way, men- 
tions as among the greatest and most 
splendid future triumphs of religion, 
the diffusion of the light of the Gos- 
pel through the vast empire of Tar- 
tary and China,and Japan, and Hin- 
dostan, and the large and dark regiuns 
of the newly discovered world. We 
have lived to see converts to Chris- 
tianity in Tartary and Hindostan, 
and at this moment there is much 
to encourage Christian zeal in the 
large and dark regions of North 
America; and there has been no- 
thing of miraculous interposition : 
and why should not that simple 
power of the Gospel which has pre- 
vailed elsewhere, have in due season 
equal success in China and Japan ; 
countries in which we know that 





Christianity even partially flourish- 
ed, and certainly without the aid of 
miracles ? 

By the simple process of Chris- 
tian education alone, when that 
education is free and unrestricted, 
the habits and principles of an 
idolatrous people may within the 
period of one century be essentially 
and radically changed. It appears 
then that the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into heathen countries has 
not been found so difficult as to 
justify the conclusion which has 
been somewhat extensively admit- 
ted. The partial success of a cor- 
rupt system of Christianity, instead 
of being an argument against 
the probable effects of the *pure 


Gospel of Christ, tends precisely 


the other way. The experiment 
had not till very recently been 
fairly made. “It is no small re- 
proach,” says the author above ci- 
ted, Archbishop Tillotson, “ to the 
Protestant religion, that there hath 
not appeared an equal zeal among 
us, (namely, as amongst the Roman 
Catholics) for this purpose (the 
conversion of heathen nations,) and 
that to our unwearied endeavours 
to promote the interest of trade in 
foreign parts, there hath not been 
joined a like zeal and industry for 
the propagating of the Christian reli- 
gion, which might surely be attempt- 
ed with more than ordinary advan- 
tage to those places where we have 
so free a commerce.” It has now 
been made, and we see that no mira- 
cle is wanted to give it success. 
The religion and conversion of the 
Danish settlers in this island, form 
the subject of the sixth chapter. 
We quote the concluding paragraph. 


“The Danes who scttled in England 
became Christians by position and contact, 
Alfred, with that wisdom which appeared 
in all his actions, compelled those whom 
he subdued to receive baptism. They 
who established themselves afterwards by 
conquest in the island, found it politic to 
receive the religion of the country. The 
change was no doubt accelerated by pro- 
pagandists from the Anglo-Saxon Church; 
but if there had been great zeal or great 
success in their endeavours, some record 
of it would have been preserved. The 
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missionaries of that church were more 
usefully employed in medicating the bitter 
waters at their spring. They sowed the 
seeds of Christianity throughout the Sean- 
dinavian kingdoms, and many of them 
watered it with their blood. ‘Their holy 
efiorts were assisted by political events. 
Charlemagne and Otho the Great pro- 
vided for the introduction of their religion 
wherever they extended their conquests. 
They built abbeys, and established bish- 
oprics, well knowing that by no other 
méans could the iinproveinent of the coun- 
try, the civilization of the people, and the 
security of their states, be so materially 
promoted. By this policy, by the steady 
system ofthe popes, the admirable zeal 
of the Benedictines, and by the blessing of 
God, which crowned all, the whole of the 
Scandinivian nations were converted 
about the time of the Norman conquests ; 
and thus an end was put to those religions 
which made war their principle, and, 
sanctifying the most atrocious and ac- 
cursed actions, had the misery of man- 
kind for their end. It was from a clear 
and certain knowledge of this tendency 
that, by the laws of Wihtrid, a sacrifice 
to the idols was to be punished with con- 
fiscation of property, and the pillory ; and 
by the laws of the great Alfred with 
death.”” Southey, pp. 79—81. 

In the next chapter, which con- 
tains the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, with the endowment of 
tithes, division into parishes, &c., 
the author dwells with just enco- 
mium upon the attainments of the 
clergy in the first ages of that 
church, and points out the causes of 
that great deterioration in learning 
and manners, which subsequently 
took place ; a deterioration so re- 
markable, that when Alfred ascend- 
ed the throne, there was nota single 
priest, south of the Thames, who 
understood enough of Latin to con- 
strue his daily prayers. The re- 
medy projected for this great evil 
was the restoration of monastic 
establishments, which, in the con- 
fusion of the times, had fallen into 
decay. The great champion of 
monachism was Dunstan, abbot of 
Glastonbury, a personage whom 
Mr. Southey represents as one of the 
most ambitious and least ambiguous 
characters in ecclesiastical history. 

The story of this man, when 
stripped of the adventitious circum- 
stances with which it is usually 
adorned, although very far from 


rescuing him from the charge of 
haughtiness and ambition, seems 
nevertheless to ailow of certain 
feelings towards him not wholly es- 
tranged from respect. He was re- 
mutely allied to the royal family ; 
one of his uncles was primate, an- 
other bishop of Winchester. He 
appears to have possessed a coin- 
manding intellect; and so severe in 
early life was his application to 
study, as to bring on a most dan- 
gerous disease, Having attained 
the requisite age, he entered into 
minor orders, in conformity with 
the desire of his parents, and took 
the clerical habit in the monastery 
in which he had been educated. 
He was now equally remarkable for 
diligence in his studies, for his 
various accomplishments, and for 
manual dexterity; he composed 
music; he played upon the harp, 
organ, and cymbals ; wrought me- 
tals, worked as an artist in wood, 
wax, ivory, silver, and gold; and 
excelled in design, in painting, and in 
calligraphy. ‘Thus accomplished he 
was introduced to the palace by his 
uncle the archbishop, and soon at- 
tained considerable celebrity. 

After a‘ time he repaired to his 
uncle the bishop of Winchester ; 
and by his persuasion, contrary it 
should seem to his own wishes in 
the first instance, took upon himself 
the obligations of amonk. He now 
built for himself a miserable cell at 
Glastonbury, and led a life of great 
self-denial. A widow of the royal 
family having, at his instigation, 


divested herself,in her last illness, of 


all her property, left it to Dunstan : 
the whole of it he bestowed upon 
the poor and the church at Glas- 
tonbury, to which also he trans- 
ferred his own ample patrimony. 
Being offered by Edred the bisho- 
pric of Crediton, he declined this 
promotion and recommended ano- 
ther person to the see. He looked 
forward, it appears, to the primacy, 
and had already formed the resolu- 
tion of remodelling the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. 

That church greatly needed re- 
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formation: the clergy were grossly 
ignorant, and partook of the coarse 
and dissolute manners of their coun- 
trymeo. But whether the plans 
adopted to reform them were pre- 
cisely of the nature which the case 
required, may well admit of a ques- 
tion. The object of Dunstan and 
the primate was to make the clergy 
put away their wives, to establish 
the Benedictine Rules in all the 
monasteries, and to .expel those 
secular priests, who, according to 
the old custom, resided with their 
respective bishops, and to introduce 
monks in their stead. In process 
of time, DuyStan became succes- 
sively bishop ef Worcester and of 
Londen, and finally reached the 
primacy, which he enjoyed for 
several years. 

Now, if we form our judgment of 
the man from this account, it would 
not be very obvious what serious 
charge could fairly be alleged against 
him. His profession seems to have 
been settled by his parents: his 
mortifications were after the manner 
of the times: he exhibited on dif- 
ferent occasions a noble contempt 
of wealth; and if it be a crime to 
accept a bishopric, he shares the 
blame with many individuals whom 
it has not been the fashion on that 
account to condemn. Should we 
judge of his conduct in enforcing 
the celibacy of the clergy from 
the practice of Protestant churches, 
or of the first ages of Christianity, 
he would en this ground be open 
to severe reprehension: but long 


before his time the simplicity of the” 


Gospel had been greatly corrupted ; 
and the course which he adopted 
in this instance was then generally 
regarded not only as_ consistent 
with good order, but almost a ne- 
cessary part of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. It was at least possible that 
aman of pure and upright inten- 
tions, might in all these points have 
resembled the abbot of Glastonbury: 
and if nothing farther could be al- 
leged to justify the odium which 
since the Reformation has _ been 
cast upon his memory, charity would 
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induce us to lean to the favourable 
side. 

But there are two circumstances 
in the history of this man which 
make strongly against him. We 
allude tothe story of Elgiva, and 
to the affair of the famous synod at 
Calne. Those who wish to see 
how differently the same tale can be 
told by a Protestant and a Roman- , 
Catholic writer will do well, alter 
reading the account given by Me. 
Southey, to peruse the statement of 
Mr. Butler. tt is a difficult task, af- 
ter the lapse of so many ages to de- 
cide which narrative is correct. Ed- 
wy was no favourite with the monks, 
and was not likely to receive much 
kindness at their hands. Dunstan is 
not eminently honoured by Protest- 
ants; and any violence which he 
might employ against his sovereign 
would scarcely be diminished in their 
report of it. We are unwilling to 
believe that he would offer so wan- 
ton an outrage to the king as the 
tale, as now current, necessarily 
implies ; but we do not imagime 
that he was altogether so free from 
just censure as his apologist would 
represent him. 

Concerning the aflair 
Mr. Butler writes thus :— 


at Calne, 


‘The substitution of the Benedictine 
monks to the secular canons...... met with 
ereat opposition: two councils were held 
upon it. Dunstan—you (Mr. Southey) 
intimate—took care that the third, which 
was held at Calne, should be decisive. 
‘ The king,’ you say, ‘was kept away on 
account of his youth, though he had been 
present at the former meetings. Beornelm, 
a Scottish bishop, pleaded the cause of the 
clergy with great ability ; alleging Scrip- 
ture in their behalf, and custom ; and ar- 
guing upon the morality and reason of the 
case, against the celibacy to which, by 
these new laws, they were tobe compelled. 
His speech produced a great effect, and 
Dunstan didnot attempt to answer it; he 
had laid aside, says his biographer, al! 
means excepting prayer. ‘You endeavour,’ 
said he, ‘to overcome me who am now grow- 
ing old, and disposed to silence rather than 
contention. I confess that lam unwilling 
to be overcome ; and I commit the cause 
of his church to Christ himself, as Judge ! 
No sooner had these words been spoken 
than the beams and rafters gave way: that 
part of the floor upon which the clergy and 
their friends were arranged fel) with therm 
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many being killed in the fall, and others 
greviously hurt; but the part where Dun- 
stan and his friends had taken their seats, 
remained firm.’ 

‘““A more atrocious crime,” proceeds 
Mr. Butler, “‘ than the charge which you 
thus briug against Dunstan cannot be im- 
agined. Now every canon of history, 
even the common duty of charity requires 
that such an imputation should not be 
brought without strong evidence. The 
slightest evidence neither has been nor 
can be produced for its suppert. Thata 
council was held at Calne ; that during its 
sitting the floor fell in; that the ecclesias- 
tics, the nobles, and the other members 
who attended it, were cast into the ruin ; 
that several lost their lives, or were mate- 
rially injured ; and that Dunstan remain- 
ed unhurt, by standing on a beam, are the 
only circumstances which history has 
transmitted to us: of the diabolical con- 
trivance of the tragedy by Duustan, no 
proof whatever has been suggested.’”’— 
Butler, pp. 66, 67. 


Whether the absence of such 
proof, under all the circumstances of 
the case, be not more than counter- 
balanced by the acknowledged facts, 
the reader must determine for him- 
self. We cannot divest ourselves 
of a marvellous suspicion that Dun- 
stan knew more of the matter than 
was consistent with his alleged sanc- 
tily. 

As to the repeated miracles of 
Dunstan, Mr. Butler does not offer 
a vindication of them. ‘The story of 
his pinching the devil’s nose is ex- 
pressly disclaimed; and it is not ob- 
scurely intimated that the other ex- 
travagant relations connected with 
the name of this saint are to be as- 
cribed to the credulity of the age. 
That sach stories should be pro- 
pagated and believed indicates a de- 
gree of fraud on the part of some 
person, and of easy belief on the 
part of Roman-Catholic England 
in general, which reflect no great 
credit either upon the church or up- 
on the age. We take our leave of 
St. Dunstan by requesting our read- 
ers to reconcile, if they can, the fol- 
lowing statements.— 


“ The life of Dunstan is thus given at 
length, because a more complete exem- 
plar of the monkish character, in it worst 
form, could not be found ; because there 
is scarcely apy other miraculous biogra- 


phy in which the machinery is so appa- 
rent ; and because it rests upou such tes- 
timony, thatthe Romanists can neither by 

any subtlety rid themselves of the facts, 
nor escape froin the inevitable inference 

‘The most atrocious parts are matter of au- 
thentic history : others, which, though lesa 
notorious, authenticate themselves by 

their consistency, are related by a con. 
temporary monk, who declares that he 
had witnessed much of what he records, 
and heard the resttrom the disciples of 
the saint. The miracles at his death are 
not described by this author, because the 
manuscript from which his work was 
printed was imperfect, aud broke off ar 
that point: they are found in a writer ot 
the next century, who was precentor of 
the church at Canterbury, and enjoyed 
the friendship and confidence of Lan. 
franc, the first Norman archbishop.— 
Whether, therefore, those miracles were 
actually performed by the monks, or ouly 
averred by them as having been wrought, 
either in their own sight, or in that of 
their predecessors, there is the same 
fraudulent purpose, the same audacity ot 
imposture ; and they remain irrefragable 
proofs of that system of deceit which the 
Romish Church carried on every where 
till the time of the Retormation, and still 
pursues wherever it retains its temporal 
power or its influence.’’—Southey, pp 

116, 117. 


** An attentive perusal of what Dr. Lin- 
gard has written, in his ‘ Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church,’ and of what the 
same author and Mr. Sharon Turner have 
said in their respective histories of Eng- 
land, and an examination of all the au- 
thorities adduced by them, have convinced 
me that St. Dunstan is entitled to the 
yraise of probity, talent, and true religion 
Such was the opinion of every writer, 
whose works have reached us, from the 
time in which St. Dunstan lived, till the 
wra of the Reforination. Then, without 
the discovery of a single new fact, that 
could justify a change of opinion, 5t. 
Dunstan became an object of the most 
contumelious abuse ; and since that time 
it has been always on the increase: you 
now describe him as a perfect monster.” 
Butler, p. 57. 


Passing over the ecclesiastical state 
of the country, and the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy about the time 
of the Norman conquest, we come, 
in the following chapter, to the cha- 
racter of Anselm ; of whom “ The 
Book of the Church” gives a repre- 
sentation less favourable than he ap- 
pears to have deserved. We scarce- 
ly become acquaiated with him here 
in any other character than as a 
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warm advocate for some of the most 
exceptionable tenets of the papal 
creed, and a determined friend to the 
high claims of the pope’s authority : 
he was, however, something better 
than this ; his piety, integrity, and 
learning entitle him to no common 
praise. 

The subject of investitures was one 
at that time of vehement dispute 3 in- 
volving no less a question between 
popes and sovereigns, than the right 
ef appointing to vacant benefices. 
The exercise of this power by the 
crown led in many cases to very se- 
rious abuse. “ It appears from the 
records of the exchequer,” says Mr. 
sutler, “ that Henry the First of 
England, in the 16th year of his 
reign, had in his hands one archbish- 
opric, five bishoprics, and three ab- 
beys: in the 19th, one archbish- 
opric, five bishoprics, and six ab- 
beys; and in the 31st, one archbish- 
opric, six bishoprics, and seven ab- 
beys.” Sees were kept vacant,” 
observes Mr. Southey, “ that the 
kings might enjoy their revenues : 
they were disposed of by purchase so 
commonly,that Simony became the 
characteristic sin of the age: in all 
such cases, they passed into unwor- 
thy hands; and, even when they 
were not sold, equal or greater evils 
resulted, if they were given, for fa- 
vour or consanguinity, to subjects 
who disgraced the profession by their 
ignorance and their habits of life. 
Tv prevent such abuses Hildebrand 
claimed the right of investiture, which 
yrinces had hitherto exercised as 
their undisputed prerogative :” and 
had he been contented with this 
roeasure, Without the publication of 
anathemas, which virtually rendered 
all sovereigns dependent upon the 
pope, it would be easy to defend him. 
‘To provide for the filling up of the 
vacant benefices was with Anselm a 
favourite object ; and he accordingly 
entered heartily into the plans for 
transferring the right of investiture to 
the see of Rome, and seems not to 
have disapproved even of the ex- 
communication denounced against 


those who should do homage to a 
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layman for ecclesiastical honours. 
The marriage of the clergy he re- 
garded also as an intolerable abuse ; 
and, in fact, this evil had then arisen 
from it, that the son succeeded by 
inheritance to his father’s church ; 
* a custom which, if it had taken 
root,” says Mr. Southey, “ would 
have formed the clergy into a sepa- 
rate cast.” Canons of a very severe 
description were passed upon the 
subject, compelling the married 
clergy to put away their wives ; 
punishing by excommunication and 
loss of goods such as disobeyed, 
and condemning the wife to slavery 
if she ever held any intercourse 
with her husband. That Anselm 
lent himself in these matters to the 
views of the Papacy is beyond dis- 
pute: but he deserves to be placed 
in another point of view than merely 
or chiefly as an attached servant to 
the court of Rome ; and by looking 
only at his public life, although 
fairly represented, we should be 
very apt to form a wrong estimate of 
his character. The historian of 
“the Church of Christ,” a writer 
who, with no common powers of dis- 
crimination, has taken all due pains 
to examine into the character and 
motives of the famous men who 
came under his notice in the course 
of his work, treats Anselm with high 
respect. Ju reference to the ques- 
tion of investitures, whether they 
should be received from the king or 
from the pope, “ Anselm,” he ob- 
serves, “* moved undoubtedly by a 
conscientious zeal, because all the 
world bare witness to his integrity, 
was decisive for the latter ; and the 
egregious iniquities, and shameless 
violations of all justice and decorum, 
practised by the Norman princes in 
that, age, would naturally strengthen 
the prejudices of his education. ‘To 
receive investiture from the pope 
for the spiritual jurisdiction, and at 
the same time te do homage to the 
king for the temporalities, was the 
only medium which in those times 
could be found, between the pre- 
tensions of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical dominion ; and matters were 
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settled on this plan, both i in England 

and in Germany.” “I can easily 
conceive,” says he, “that (in his 
strenuous support of the papal do- 
minion) he might be influenced by 
the purest motives, when I reflect 
on the shameless and profane man- 
ners of the Norman princes. But 
his private life was his own, origina- 
ting more directly from the honest 
and good heart with which through 
grace he was eminently endowed. 

As a divine and a Christian, he was 
the first of characters in this centu- 
ry.” (Cent. xi. c. 5.) “If Anselm 
contributed to the depression of the 
civil power, and the confirmation of 
the papal, he was unhappily carried 
away by a popular torrent, which 
few minds had power to resist. It 
seems certain, however, that ambi- 
tion formed no part of this man’s 
character. ‘ While I am with you,’ 
he would often say to his friends, ‘1 
am like a bird in a cave amidst her 
young, and enjoy the sweets of re- 
tirement and social affections. But 
when I am thrown into the world, I 
am like the same bird hunted and 
harassed by ravens or other fowls of 
prey: the incursion of various cares 
distract me; and secular employ- 
ments, which I love not, vex my 
soul!’ He who spent a great part 
of his life in retirement, w ho thought, 
wrote, and spake so much of vital 
godliness, and whose moral charac- 
ter was allowed, even by his ene- 
mies, to have been without a spot, 
deserves to be believed in these dec- 
larations.” (Cent. xi. c. 5.) The 
writer proceeds to furnish strong 
proofs of his exemplary piety. For 
these we refer to his work ; merely 
stating as an evidence of the enlight- 
ened humanity of Anselm, that, in a 
national synod held at Westminster, 
he forbade men any longer to be sold 
like cattle,—a practice which had 
prevailed down to that time. 

With a view to remedy the vari- 
ous flagrant abuses which presently 
arose out of the immunity claimed 

and enjoyed by the clergy, froin all 
secular punishments, Henry the 
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Second chose for the primacy his 
chancellor Thomas a Becket, the 
most confidential of his servants, and 
the most intimate of his friends. ‘The 
history of this prelate is given by Mr. 
Southey at much length, and with 
his usual felicity in gaining the com- 
plete attention of the reader; and 
we see no good reason for doubting 
the correctness of that judgment 
which, in common with Protestant 
writers in general, he has passed 
upon the character of Becket. Mr. 
Butler complains that this hero ot 
the popish communion is tried, in 
“the Book of the Church,” by the 
resent constitution, the present 
san and the present manners ot 
Christian states, and by the present 
notions of what is fit and proper. 
Should we not, he demands, in order 
to pronounce a fair judgment, trans- 
port ourselves to the middle of the 
twelfth century, and try him by the 
constitutions, the laws, the customs, 
the manners, and notions of bis own 
time? And, finding that the cleri- 
cal immunities, on which the contest 
in the first instance entirely turned, 
formed a part of the constitution ot 
every Christian state, and that, until 
many centuries after this period, 
they. had never been infringed by 
any whose name, history has handed 
down to us with honour 3 can we 
justly blame, he asks, this illustrious 
prelate for his vigorous and resolute 
defence of rights which in his time 
made part of the law of England. 
and were an acknowledged bulwark 
of the English constitution? After 
every concession, which we might, 
on these and similar grounds, be 
disposed to make to the advocates 
of Becket, there remains, we think, 
in the unquestionable facts belong- 
ing to his history, sufficient to con- 
vict him of a most ambitious, domi- 
neering, and turbulent spirit. In 
his assertion of the privileges of the 
church, he pursued in many cases 
the course which might have been 
adopted by Anselm; but the mantle 
of his illustrious predecessor had not 
descended to him with the mitre : the 
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piety and spirit of Anselm he did 
not possess. The last scene of his 
life exhibits the same determined re- 
solution which he had manifested on 
other occasions: and if he had real- 
ly fallen in the cause of religion, and 
not in that of the pope, it would 
have entitled him to almost unquali- 
fied admiration. We say almost; 
because we do not feel satisfied that 
the spirit in which he suffered was a 
Christian spirit, and because his last 
words were far from being in accor- 
dance with the holy Scriptures. 
The four barons who bound them- 
selves by an oath that they would 
either compel him to withdraw his 
censures against the three excom- 
municated bishops, or carry him out 
of the kingdom, or put him to death, 
if he refused to do the one and they 
found it impossible to effect the oth- 
er, repaired to Canterbury, and, af- 
ter some altercation with Becket, 
required in the king’s name,— 


“« That he, and all who belonged to him, 
should depart forthwith out of the king- 
dom, for he had broken the peace, and 
should no longer enjoy it. Becket repli- 
ed, ‘he would never again put the sea be- 
tween him and his church.’ Their reso- 
lute manner only roused his spirit, and he 
declared that if any man whatsoever in- 
fringed the laws of the Holy Roman See, 
or the rights of the church, be that man 
who he would, he would not spare him. 
*In vain,” said he, ‘do you menace me! 
if all the swords in England were bran- 
dished over my head, you would find me 
foot to foot, fighting the battles of the 
Lord.’ He upbraided those of them who 
had been in his service as chancellor.— 
They rose, and charged the monks to 
guard him, saying they should answer for 
it if he escaped: the knights of his house- 
hold they bade go with them, and wait 
the event in silence. Becket followed 
them to the outer door, saying, he came 
not there to fly, nor did he value their 
threats. ‘We will do more than threat- 
en,’ was the answer. — 

“‘ Becket was presently told that they 
were arming themselves in the palace- 
court. Some of his servants barred the 
gate; and he was with difficulty persua- 
ded by the monks to retire through the 
cloisters into the cathedral, where the af- 
ternoon service had now begun. He or- 
dered the cross to be borne before him, 
retired slowly; and tosome who were en- 
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deavouring to secure the doors, he called 
out forbidding to do it, saying, ‘You 
ought not to make a castle of the church ; 
it will protect us sufficiently without be- 
ing shut; neither did I come hither to re- 
sist, but to suffer.’ By this time the as- 
sailants, after endeavouring to break open 
the abbey gates, had entered, under Rob- 
ertde Broc’s guidance, through a win 

dow, searched the palace, and were now 
following them to the cathedral. He 
might still have concealed himself, and 
not improbably have escaped. But Becket 
disdained this: with all its errors, his was 
an heroic mind. He was ascending the 
steps of the high altar, when the barons, 
and their armed followers, rushed into the 
choir with drawn swords, exclaiming, 
‘Where is Thomas a Becket? where is 
that traitor to the king and kingdom?’ 
No answer was made; but when they 
called out with a louder voice, ‘ Where is 
the archbishop?’ he then came down the 
steps, saying, ‘Here am J; no traitor, 
but a priest ; ready to suffer in the name 
of him who redeemed me. God forbid 
that I should fly for fear of your swords, 
or recede from justice.” They required 
him, once more, to take off the censures 
from the prelates. ‘No satisfaction has 
vet been made,’ was the answer, ‘and I 
will not absolve them.’ Then they told 
him he should instantly die. ‘ Reginald,’ 
said he to Fitzurse, ‘I have done you ma- 
ny kindnesses; and do you come against 
me thus armed?’ ‘The Baron, resolute as 
himself, and in a worse purpose, told him 
to get out from thence, and die; at the 
same time laying hold of his robe. Beci- 
et withdrew the robe, and said he would 
not move. ‘Fly then,’ said Fitzurse, as 
if at this moment a compunctious feeling 
had visited him, and he would have been 
glad to see the intent frustrated, in which 
his pride more than his oath constrained 
him to persist. ‘Nor that either,’ was 
Becket’s answer: ‘if it is my blood yon 
want, I am ready to die, that the church 
may obtain liberty and peace: only, in 
the name of God,I forbid you to hurt 
any of my people. Still it appears, that 
in some, at least, there was a wish to spare 
his life: one struck him between the 
shoulders with the flat part of the sword, 
saying, ‘Fiy, or youare dead!’ And the 
murderers themselves, afterwards declar- 
ed, their intention was to carry him pris- 
oner to the king; or if that was impossi- 
ble, put him to death in a place less sa- 
cred than the church; but he clung to 
one of the pillars, and struggled with the 
assailants. Tracy he had nearly thrown 
down, and Fitzurse he thrust from him 
with a strong hand, calling him pimp 

Stung by the opprobrious appellation, 
Fitzurse no longer hesitated whether to 
strike. A monk, Edward Grimes, of 
Cambridge, was his name, interposed hi¢ 
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erm, which was almost cut off by the 
blow. Becket, who had bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, was wounded by the 
Same stroke in the crown of his head. 
His last words were, ‘To God, to St. 
Mary, and the Saints, who are patrons of 
this church, and to St. Dennis, | com- 
mend myself, and the church’s cause!’ 
The second blow breught him to the 
ground, on his face, before St. Benedict's 
altar: he had strength and composure 
enough to cover himself with his robes, 
and then to join his hands in prayer, and 
in that position died under their repeated 
strokes; each pressing near to bear a part 
in the murder. Brito cleit his skull; and 
an accursed man, the subdeacon, Hugh of 
Horsea, known by the appellation of the 
lll Clerk, scattered the brains over the 
pavement from the point of the sword.” 
Southey, pp. 243—247. 


The humiliations to which Henry 
deemed it prudent to submit, in 
order to manifest his deep concern 
at this tragical event, the celebrity 
of the shrine of this supposed 
martyr, the disgraceful transfer 
by John of his kingdom tv the 
pope in the person of his legate, 
and the signature of Magna Charta 
not very remotely connected with 
the last transaction, are well known 
to every reader of English history. 
On one of these points, however, 
Mr. Butler contends, that the im- 
pression generally prevalent is 
erroneous 3; he maintains that John 
did not absolutely divest himself of 
the sovereignty of the kingdom, but 
only agreed that he and his succes- 
sors should hold it of the papal see 
in fee simple, by homage and 
fealty, and an annual payment; 
and that standing toward the pope 
in the relation of a feudal vassal to 
his lord, he continued, in reference 
to his subjects and their rights, in 
the possession of the same rega- 
lities, and bound by the same 
obligations, as before. This may 
probably be the right view of the 
case; but to the transaction itself 
Mr. Butler is no friend ; he is dis- 
posed to blame both the monarch 
and the pontiff; adding, however, 
that the pontiff shares the blame 
with the king and his spiritual and 
temporal lords, and that he was less 
blameable than either. We cannot 
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concur in any view of the matter 
which is to diminish our abhorrence 
of the pope’s conduct, and the in- 
tolerable insolence of his legate in 
this base and scandalous business: 
they are of a piece with those other 
daring encroachments upon the tem- 
poral power of independent princes 
which have exhibited, in colours ne- 
ver to be effaced, the grasping ambi- 
tion of the popedom. 

It is due to Mr. Butler to say, 
that he denies the right of the pope, 
formerly claimed, to exercise tem- 
poral power over all Christian 
sovereigns: and we do not deny, 
that, in turbulent times, that power 
has sometimes been exercised bene- 
ficially. ‘I'he principle, however, is 
so little capable of rational vindica- 
tion that Mr. Butler assures us, that 
no advocates for the pope’s tempos 
ral power are now to be found. “ It 
is rejected,” he says, “ in the Galli- 
can declaration of 1622, which was 
signed by every ecclesiastic, secur 
lar or religious, in France. All the 
English, Irish, and Scottish Catho- 
lics have disclaimed it upon oath.” 
“ Perhaps,” adds he, “it never 
was quite so hideous as it has been 
represented :”” perhaps, we reply, 
its hideousness could scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

Having arrived at the period 
when the corruptions of the church, 
doctrinal and practical, were at 
their height, Mr. Southey devotes 
a chapter to a view of the papal 
system. Of the general justice of 
his observations in this chapter, as 
it respects the character of that 
system, we entertain no question. 
It is possible that in some minor 
circumstances he may have fallen 
into error; and, in one or two in- 
stances, we believe this to be the 
case. 

After stating his persuasion that 
the papal power was, in those dark 
ages, by no means an unmixed evil, 
and pointing out in a few striking 
particulars the occasional exercise of 
its beneficial influence, he proceeds 
to the dark catalogue of its delin- 
quencies. 

6 
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Among the first of these is doubt- 
less to be reckoned its contemptuous 
disregard of the holy Seriptures. 
The Scriptures, even in the Latin 
version, had long become a sealed 
book to the people ; and the Roman 
see, in proportion as it extended its 
supremacy, discouraged or proscri- 
bed the use of such vernacular ver- 
sions asexisted. In maintenance of 
the dominant system, tradition or the 
unwritten word was set up: and on 
this ground the Romish clergy found 
no difficulty in defending every cor- 
ruption of the truth. 

The reverence which was en- 
couraged tothe memory of departed 
saints, led naturally to the grossest 
worship of the creature. The church 
might distinguish as she pleased be- 
tween the worship paid to the Su- 
preme Being, and that which was 
offered to a saint or angel 5 but the 
sure tendency of the system was to 
end in idolatry. 


‘* The prayer which was preferred with 
increased fervency at a martyr’s grave, 
was at leneth addressed to the martyr 
himself: virtue was imputed to the re- 
mains of his body, the rags of his apparel, 
even to the instruments of his suffering ; 
relics were required as an essential part 
of the church furniture ; it was decreed 
that no church should be erected unless 
some treasures of this kind were deposit- 
ed within the altar, and so secured there 
that they could not be taken out without 
destroying it: it was made a part of the 
service to pray through the merits of the 
saint whose relics were there deposited ; 
and the priest, when he came to this pas- 
sage, was enjoined to kiss the altar.”’-— 
Southey, p. 299. 


There is, as Mr. Southey ob- 
serves, a watural tendency in the 
human mind towards this form of 
superstition ; and the clergy of that 
day presumed upon human credulity 
to the very utmost. 


‘* The instruments of our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion were shown, (the spear and the 
cross having, so it was pretended, been 
miraculously discovered ;) the clothes 
wherein he was wrapt in infancy, the 
manger in which he was laid, the vessels 
in which he converted water into wine 
at the marriage feast, the bread which he 
brake at the last supper, his vesture for 
which the soldiers cast lots. Such was 
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the impudence of Romish fraud, that por- 
tions were produced of the burning bush, 
of the manna which fell in the wilderness, 
of Moses’s rod and Sampson’s honey- 
comb, of Tobit’s fish, of the blessed Vir- 
gin’s milk, and of our Saviour’s blood !” 
Southey, pp. 3U1, 302. 


Hence, as we have said, a very ea- 
sy transition to saint-worship 5; and 
to what an awful extreme was it car- 
ried! These saints were invoked 
as mediators between God and man : 
they were supposed to have special 
power over particular diseases ; the 
virtue belonging to themselves they 
even imparted to those images, in 
which they were really present, how- 
ever distant these images from each 
other ; and many were the memori- 
als of their marvellous power. 


* Church vied with church, and con- 
vent with convent, in the reputation of 
their wonder-working images, some of 
which were pretended to have been made 
without hands, and some to have de- 
scended from heaven! But the rivalry of 
the monastic orders were shown in the 
fictions wherewith they filled the histories 
of their respective founders and worthies. 
No language can exaggerate the enormity 
of the falsehoods which were thus pro- 
mulgated; nor the spirit of impious 
audacity in which they were conceived: 
yetsome of the most monstrous, and most 
palpably false, received the full sanction 
of the papal authority: the superstitions 
founded upon them were legitimated by 
papal bulls; and festivals, in commemo- 
ration of miracles which never happened, 
—nay, worse than this,—of the most 
blasphemous and flagitious impostures, 
were appointed in the Romish kalender, 
where at this day, they hold their place. 

‘“ While the monastic orders contended 
with each other in exaggerating the fame 
of their deified patriarchs, each claimed 
the Virgin Mary for its special patroness. 
Some peculiar favour she had bestowed 
upon each. She had appointed their 
rule of life, or devised the pattern of their 
habit; or enjoined them some new prac- 
tice of devotion, or granted them some 
singular privilege. She had espoused 
their founder with a ring, or fed him like 
a babe at her breast! (it is fitting and 
necessary that this abominable system of 
imposture should be displayed :)—-and 
each of the popular orders had been 
assured by revelation, that the place in 
heaven for its departed members was 
under her skirts. All, therefore, united 
in elevating her to the highest rank in the 
mythology of the Roman Church; for so 
in strict trath wust this enormous system 
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of fable be designated. They traced her 
in types throughout the Old Testament: 
she was the tree of life; the ladder which 
Jacob had seen leading from heaven to 
earth; the ever burning bush; the ark of 
the covenant; the rod which brought 
forth buds and blossoms, and produced 
fruit; the fleece upon which alone the 
dew of heaven descended. Before all 
creatures and all ages, she was conceived 
in the Eternal Mind; and when the time 
appointed for her mortal manifestation 
was come, she of all human kind alone 
was produced without the taint of human 


frailty.” Southey, pp. 305—307. 


That men who embraced a creed 
of this sort should run into the prac- 
tical extremes of superstition and fa- 
naticism was unquestionably to be 
expected: and accordingly we find 
multitudes of them, for the purpose 
of obtaining heaven, inflicting upon 
themselves the most painful and dis- 
gusting penances. ‘To remove as 
far as possible in their manners from 
the habits of decent and civilized svo- 
ciety, Was a strong evidence of saint- 
ship; and dirt, filthy clothing, selt- 
mutilation, and death by lingering 
suicide, were among the means to 
propitiate a holy God. 


‘Some became famous for the number 
of their daily genutlections ; others for 
immersing themselves to the neck in cold 
water during winter, while they recited 
the Psalter. The English saint, Simon 
Stock, obtained his name and his saint- 
ship for passing many years in a hollow 
tree. St. Dominic, the Cuirassier, was 
distinguished for his iron dress, and for 
flogging himself, with a scourge in each 
hand, day and night; and the blessed 
Arnulph of Villars in Brabaut, immortal- 
ised himself by inventing, for his own 
use,an under-waistcoat of hedgehog skins; 
of which, it appears, five were required 
for the back, six for the front and sides.’’ 
Southey, p. 317. 


The saints, having accumulated a 
fund of good works, far beyond what 
their own necessities required, left it 
of course at the disposal of the 
church. Now, as the redemption of 
mankind was only from eternal 
punishment, and sin was not, ex- 
cept in the case of children and dis- 
tinguished saints, to go wholly un- 
punished, there was a place of pur- 
gatory for others; a dread{ul place, 
in which, for a time left fearfully in- 


definite, the imprisoned soul suffered 
inexpressible torments. ‘To the re- 
lief of such persons the church, for 
a proper consideration, was willing 
to dispense part of its supererogatory 
fund; and, as merits were transfera- 
ble by gifts or purchase, the rich 
were encouraged to bestow large en- 
dowments upon religious houses, anc 
their wealth became available for 
them beyond the grave ;—a most in- 
viting mode to procure an abbrevia- 
tion of the term of purgatory, or a 
initigation of its torments ! 


“Tlow severe these torments were to 
be, might in some degree be estimated by 
the scale appointed for those who were 
willing to commute, at a certain rate, 
while they were alive. The set-off for a 
single year was fixed at the recitation of 
thirty Psalms, with an accompaniment of 
one hundred stripes to each: the whole 
Psalier, with its accompaniment of filteen 
thousand, availing only to redeem five 
years. The chronicles of the middle ages 
are filled with horrible legends, invented 
to promote a superstition so profitable to 
the priests: and that it might be the more 
deeply tmpressed upon the people, the 
representations of souls weltering in fire 
were exposed in churches, and in streets, 
and by the way-side ;* fraternities were 
established to beg for them; and to give 
money for their use is part of the penance 
which is usually, at this day, appointed by 
the confessor.”” Southey, pp. 321, 322. 


The duty of confession to the 
priest was represented as indispen- 
sable to salvation: the soul that de- 
paried without confession and abso- 
lution bore with it the weight of its 
deadly sins to sink it into perdition. 


“Of all the practices of the Romish 
Church, this is the one which has proved 
most injurious; and if it be regarded in 
connexion with the celibacy of the clergy, 
the cause will be apparent why the state 
of morals is gencrafly so much more cor- 
rupt in Catholic than in Protestant coun- 
tries. This obvious and enormous mis- 
chief is not its only evil consequence. The 
uses of conscience were at an end when it 
was delivered into the keeping of a con- 
fessor. Actions then, instead of being tri- 
ed by the eternal standard of right and 
wrong, on which the unsoplisticated heart 
unerringly pronounces, were judged by 


*A rude drawing of this sort was dis- 
covered some years ago im St. Michael's 
Church at St. Alban’s; where, we believe 
it still exists. 
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the rules of a pernicious casuistry, the in- 
tent of which was to make men satisfied 
with themselves upon the cheapest terms. 
The inevitable effect was, that the fear of 
human laws became the only restraint up- 
on evil propensities, when men were 
taught to believe that the account with 
Divine Justice might easily be settled. 
Tabies were actually set forth by author- 
ity, in which the rate of absolution for 
any imaginable crime was fixed, and the 
most atrocious might be committed with 
spiritual impunity for a few shillings. The 
foulest murderer and parricide, if he es- 
eaped the hangman, might, at this price, 
set his conscience at ease concerning all 
farther consequences.” Southey, pp. 323, 


324. 


The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, most absurd and unscriptural 
as it is, was zealously inculcated by 
the Romish priesthood. In the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper, an ac- 
tual sacrifice was supposed to be 
performed, and the Saviour was 
again offered up in the same body 
which had suffered on the cross. 


* The priest, when he performed this 
stupendous function of his ministry, had 
before his eyes, and held in his hands, the 
‘Maker of heaven and earth; and the in- 
ference which they deduced from so blas- 
phemous an assumption was, that the 
elergy were not to be subject to any sec- 
ular authority, seeing that they could cre- 
ate God their Creator! Let it not be sup- 
posed that the statement is in the slightest 
part exaggerated; itis delivered faithfully 
in their own words.” Southey, p. 326. 


Towards the close of this chapter 
Mr. Southey notices the plenitude of 
power claimed by the pope, and the 
unbounded insolence with which it 
was exercised: he concludes by re- 
marking, that whether the inf:llibil- 
ity so much vaunted in the Romish 
Church were vested in the pope or 
in a general council, infallible it was 
determined that the church must be; 
“and the key stone was put to this 
Prodigious structure of imposture 
and wickedness.” 

“In stating that there are some 
sentiments in this chapter to which 
we cannot subscribe, we allude par- 
ticularly to the remarks (pp. 510— 
312) concerning Pelagius and Au- 
gustine 5 and particularly when Mr. 


Southey says, that, “of all those 
ambitious spirits who have adultera- 
ted the pure doctrine of revelation 
with their own opinions, Augustine 
perhaps is the one who has produced 
the widest and most injurious ef- 
fects.” We are utterly at a loss to 
explain how such an observation 
dropt from his pen. Mr. Butler re- 
commends to bim the “Confessions” 
of that great man, assuring him that 
he will be delighted with them. We 
beg to join in the recommendation. 
In the voluminous works of Augus- 
tine there are many things with which 
we could not concur; but he was 
unquestionably one of the best men 
of the times, and, by the blessing of 
God, the great instrument, in a very 
dark and superstitious age, of reviv- 
ing the knowledge of evangelical 
truth. An abridgment of the “ Con- 
fessions,” as also an account of the 
* Pelagian Controversy,” are con- 
tained in the second volume of 
** Milner’s History of the Church of 
Christ ;” an invaluable work, which 
ought to be in the hands of every one 
who would wish to trace the progress 
of real Christianity. 

To Mr. Southey’s generally ex- 
cellent chapter concerning the papal 
power, much might be added ; but 
a zealous Roman Catholic will find 
more in it, as it stands already, than 
he will care to admit. His respect- 
able opponent, Mr. Butler, employs 
many pages on this part of the vol- 
ume ; denying, in direct terms, some 
assertions of Mr. Southey, and en- 
deavouring to weaken the efiect of 
others by arguments, which, however 
valid, on account of early preposses- 
sions, they may appear to himself, 
will make little impression upon the 
intelligent Protestant reader. Whe- 
ther all the intemperate and blas- 
phemous expressions adduced by 
Mr. Southey trom Roman-Catholie 
writers, with respeet to the authority 
of the pope, can be traced to writers 
of credit in that community or uot ; 
whether Pope Gregory the Seventh 
approved or disapproved of the doc- 
trine of Berenger on transubtantia- 
tion, &c.; are matters which do net 
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essentially affect the main question. 
Did not the Roman-Catholic system 
when at its height correspond with 
the representation here given of it? 
And can suc} a system be defended 
by any rules either of Scripture or of 
reason ¢ 

It answers little purpose to con- 
tend that the authority of the pope 
was sometimes beneficially exercis- 
ed: that the pope had some learn- 
ing, when other sovereigns had 
none : that the Greek, and all the 
other churches which separated 
from the Church of Rome before 
the Reformation, invoke the Virgin 
Mary, the other saints, and the 
angels: that the Council of Trent 
does not ascribe any divinity or 
power to the images of Christ, the 
virgin-mother of God, and the 
other saints: that relics, &c. are 
only venerated: that the existence 
of purgatory is an old article of be- 
lief: that Cranmer once said a mass 
for the soul of Henry the second of 
France ; that the Church of Eng- 
land recommends confession, and 
authorizes the priest to pronounce 
absolution: that transubstantiation 
is founded upon the literal words of 
Scripture—an argument often ad- 
duced by Bishop Bonner—W&c. &c. 
We observe in general, that the de- 
fence does not reach the case; the 
writer who would vindicate such 
an abuse as that of auricular con- 
fession, and such a power as the ab- 
‘solving power of the Roman-Catho- 
lic priesthood, with all its train of 
abominations, by the example of the 
Church of England, ought himself 
to suspect his own argument ; and 
although we would not make any 
church or class of religionists re- 
sponsible for the intemperance of 
all the individuals of their commu- 
nion, or ascribe to them principles 
which they disavow, and practices 
which they condemn, yet is it no- 
torious, that let popes and councils 
define as they will, the whole system 
ef the Roman Catholics was, in ef- 
fect and in practice, what Dr. Southey 
describes it—a prodigious structure 
of imposture and wickedness, ‘The 
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corruptions of Christianity, cherished 
and matured by that system, cor- 
ruptions which gave to it a wonder- 
fully cluse resemblance to heathen- 
ism, were not unknown to the pope 
and his council : but what attempts 
were made to correct them: Was 
not every artifice allowed, and every 
abuse connived at or encouraged, 
which could add power or endow- 
ment to the Holy See?) And was 
it not the tendency of the entire 
system to destroy the intellectual 
energies and to subjugate the minds 
of the great body of the people ? 

In the introduction to his work, 
Mr. Butler gives some general cau- 
tions, not inapplicable to the sub- 
espe- 
cially laying it down as a rule to be 
rigidly observed, That no doctrine 
should be ascribed to the Roman 
Catholics as a body, except such as 
isan article of their faith: and he 
refers to certain authorized docu- 
ments, such as the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, Bossuet’s Expo- 
sition of Faith, &c. &c. The rule 
is generally a good one ; andit would 
be well if its principle were adopted 
in our day by Protestants, in refer- 
ence even to their Protestant breth- 
ren: one-half at least of the contro- 
versial publications directed against 
those whom the writers denounce as 
Evangelical, are founded upon the 
most marvellous ignorance, and 
abound in the grossest misstate- 
ments. But, with respect to the 
Roman Catholics, the actual prac- 
tice of that church at the time of 
which we speak, and the actual be- 
lief of the people, had gone beyond 
the bounds which Mr. Butler would 
assign for them, and had reached 
that dreadful deterioration to which 
the acknowledved principles of the 
church naturally led the way. In- 
stances doubtless micht ta found 
of pious and truly excelient per- 
sons in the bosom even of that cor- 
rupt chureh; buat they were lights 
in a dark place: spiritual religion 
was almost buried under the rub- 
bish of a wretched superstition : 
panal infallibility gave full course 
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te the system of priestcraft; and 
instances are not wanting, so late as 
the period of the Reformation, even 
of ministers of religion who knew 
nothing of the New Testament. 

In stating that the practice of the 
Roman-Catholic Church had travel- 
Jed beyond the principles to which 
Mr. Butler appeals as a summary 
of faith, we can by no means con- 
sent to speak of those principles in 
other terms than those of decisive re- 
probation. Take, for instance, the 
creed of Pius IV., as given by Mr. 
Butler, page 5, addressed in the 
form of a Bull, to all the faithful in 
Christ ; and acknowledged through- 
out the universal Roman-Catholic 
Church as an explicit summary of 
their faith. It was published in 
1564: but, as the Roman-Catholic 
religion is stated to be unchange- 
able, it may be taken fer the creed 
of that church, according to the 
suffrage of its advocates, from the 
earliest period. ‘To this creed, every 
non-Catholic, on his admission into 
the Romish Church, is required to 
testify his assent without restriction 
or qualification. The following is 
the purport of some of its articles.— 

“ I most firmly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, and all constitutions and ob- 
servances of the same church. 

“Tf also admit the sacred Scrip- 
tures, according to the sense which 
the holy mother church has held, 
and does hold, to whom it belongs 
to judge of the true sense and in- 
terpretation of the holy Scriptures : 
nor will f ever take or interpret them 
otherwise than according to the una- 
nimous consent of the fathers. 

“*T profess also that there are tru- 
hy and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, &c.; namely, baptism, 
confirmation, eucharist, penance ex- 
treme unction, order, and matrimo- 
ny ; and that they confer grace. 

“T receive and embrace all and 
every one of the things which have 
been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent, concerning 
original sin and justification. 

“I profess likewise, that in the 


mass is offered to God a true, pro- 
per, and propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living and the dead.” ‘The re- 
maining part of this clause affirms 
transubstantiation. 

“ T confess also, that under either 
kind alone, whole and entire Christ 
and a true sacrament is received.” 

The next articles affirm, “ that 
there is a purgatory ; that the saints 
are to be honoured and invoked, 
that they offer prayers to God for 
us, and that their relics 2re to be 
venerated ; that due honour and ve- 
neration are to be paid to the images 
of Christ, and of the mother of 
God, ever virgin, and also of the 
other saints.” 

“I also affirm, that the power 
of indulgences was left by Chyist 
in the church, and that the use of 
them is most wholesome to Christian 
people.” 

* J acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and Apostolical Church, the mother 
and mistress of all churches: and 
I promise and swear true obedience 
to the Roman Bishop, the successor 
of St. Peter, the prince of the Apos- 
tles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“| also profess and undoubtedly 
receive all other things delivered, 
defined, and declared by the sacred 
canons, and general counc ls, and 
particularly by the holy Council of 
Trent: and likewise I do condemn, 
reject, and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all heresies 
whatsoever condemned and anathi- 
matized by the church. 

“ This true Catholic faith, out of 
which none can be saved, which t 
now freely profess and truly hold, I, 
N., promise, vow, and swear most 
constantly to hold and profess the 
same whole and entire, with God’s 
assistance to the end of my lile. 
Amen.” 

Such is the Roman-Catholic re- 
ligion, according to the statement 
of one of its most able and en- 
lightened advocates: can we won- 
der at the corruptions to which it 
gave birth ? 

(To be Continued.) 
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Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
nincuAM, A. M. Vicar of Har- 
row, &c. Vol. Il. London: 
Hatchard. pp. 435. 


Ir was the remark of one who was 
as distinguished for his fidelity as a 
minister as jour his acuteness as a 
critical observer of mankind, that 
“a wise minister stands between 
practical atheism and religious en- 
thusiasm.” And we scarcely know 
a better exemmplification of the force 


of this remark than in the volume of 


sermons tow before us. Atheism 
and enthusiasm are two monsters 
against whom every voice through- 
out the country is constantly lilted 
up. The outcry is as universal as 
it is vehement. ‘They are evils, how- 
ever, of a totally opposite character ; 
and, in the estimation of the com- 
plainants, indicate, the one an utter 
absence of all religion, the other 
a superabundance or perversion of 
it. There is also this remarkable dis- 
tinction between them—that where- 
as the former is considered as so 
rare that its existence might almost 
be questioned, the latter, in the 
sense in which it is inveighed against 
by the world, is in precisely the 
same proportion common ; andevery 
individual who displays a concern 
in religious matters, raised but 
in the smallest degree above the 
average indifference of the world 
around him, is exposed to the charge 
of this exciting ingredient in the 
human character, and branded with 
it asa term of reproach. Very sig- 
nal misconceptions appear in the 
general impression and popular cla- 
mour on both these points; and a 
due examination of the moral ap- 
pearances of society will readily 
convince any man who is open to 
the conviction, that both atheism 
and enthusiasm, in the chief sense 
in which it is of importance to deal 
with them, are to be met with in a 
ratio the very reverse of that which 
is so often blazoned forth to our 
regard. We allude to the kind and 
degree of influence which they prac- 
tically acquire over the heart and 
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conduct of the individual who either 
puts himself forth, or is put forth 
by others, as their depository and 
defender. In our present consi- 
derations, we pass by the abstract 
theories which reside only in the 
cold brain which gave them birth: 
nor shall we dwell upon that warmth 
of constitutional temperament or 
eccentricity of character which may 
lead its possessor to a few fancies, 
which have in them nothing essen- 
tially pernicious in their practical 
effect. It is with atheism as devel- 
oping itself in the actual purposes 
and pursuits of the life and the 
tastes and delights of the soul, that 
we are at present concerned; and 
this practical atheism is far more 
prevalent than is currently imagin- 
ed. With respect also to the al- 
leged enthusiasm, against which the 
Shafis of the world are directed, we 
apprehend from it no such mischief 
as is habitually and dolefully pre- 
dicted. ‘There is, however, an en- 
thusiasm which ought to receive a 
check from the experience of those 
whom wisdom has long matured in 
the paths of piety and Christian 
zeal; we mean that enthusiasm 
which, in an absorbing view of one 
duty or one class of obligations, loses 
sight of some of the more obvious 
relative obligations, and those par- 
ticularly of a quiet and unobtrusive 
but nevertheless an important cha- 
racter. It i8 the enthusiasm which is 
“ever following,” not “that which 
is good,” but that which is in its 
estimation “ great,” which catches 
at every ray of new light, not be- 
cause it is light, but because it is 
new, and which “ doth sit by itself,” 
and * is not lowly in its own eyes,” 
nor “ maketh much of them that feat 
the Lord.” 

This is the practical atheism, 
and this the religious enthusiasm of 
which we speak. Ile is the practi- 
cal atheist, not who in the processes 
of his unintelligible and inconclu- 
sive reasoning, has travelled to the 
mysterious conclusion that “ there 
is no God,” but he who, in the 
entire possession ef a self-gratulat 
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ing scorn for that hardihood of spi- 
rit which can question the existence 
of the Creator, can yet frame his 
plans of business and of pleasure, 
and accomplish his secret gains, 
and enjoy his sensual delights with a 
determination of habit as irrespec- 
tive of the laws and the will and 
the glory of that Creator as if he 
too disbelieved his being, or at least 
doubted his authority. Many are 
the men who live daily in that frame 
of spirit. “ God is not in all their 
thoughts.” The whole of their re- 
cognition of the Divine nature is 
limited to an occasional repetition 
of the first four words of the creed, 
while they evince an absolute obli- 
vion of the comprehensive duty of 
acknowledging God zn alltheir ways. 
This is practical atheism, that most 
common and universal of the errors 
and infidelities of the day. Now, 
between these two classes of error, 
the author of the volume before us 
seems to delight to take his stand ; 
and the subjects which he has se- 
lected are generally of a character 
calculated to assail these two forms 
of evil. 

In our remarks on Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s former volume, we contrast- 
ed the style and character of his 
earlier productions with the more 
appropriate garb in which he ap- 


‘ peared as a writer of sermons 3 and 


we expressed a hupe, which we are 
glad to find now realized, that he 
would be spared to prepare and 
present an additional volume to the 
world. Mr. Cunningham modestly 
calls the sermons which his volume 
contains, “ plain and unpretending 
discourses; and in reply to a re- 
quest which has been made to him, 
in the strictures of a contemporary 
critic, that any future sermons which 
he might write might be of a more 
elaborate nature, he remarks, that, 
even if he should suppose himself 
capable of satisfying this wish, he 
should doubt, in this species of 
composition, the lawfulness of la- 
bouring to gratify the few ‘at the 
expense of the many. We quite 
agree with him, that the test of the 


excellence of a sermon is the de- 
gree of its approach to the Scrip- 
tural model; and that it may be 
confidently affirmed of the New 
Testament, that it is the simplest 
of all books, and of the Saviour of 
the world that he is the plainest 
of all teachers. We may observe 
also, that that eminent Apostle St. 
Paul made it his boast, that in all 
his communications and addresses 
to the churches, he had used “ great 
plainness of speech.” We have 
often to regret, both in reading and 
hearing sermons, but particularly 
the latter, where many of our fel- 
low-listeners are persons whose cir- 
cumstances have deprived them of 
the benefit of a liberal education, 
the occurrence of terms, allusions, 
and ideas, of a very complicated 
character, which demand a secret 
movement of the educated mind to 
analyse, and which must therefore 
be whoily unintelligible to the 
greater part of the auditors. ‘How 
much more noble than this osten- 
tatious parade was the resolution 
of a minister, celebrated both for 
his learning and his piety, never te 
employ a difficult word, if he could 
find an easy one; because a poor 
but pious hearer once inquired of 
him who these promitive Christians 
were, of whom he had said so much, 
and was quite astonished to find 
that they were only those who lived 
nearest to the time of our Lord. 
He ever afterwards called them the 
first Christians. 

But it is time to examine more 
particularly the volume before us. 
[t consists of twenty-five discourses, 
none of them long; all of them 
arranged with a clearness of method 
and distinguished by a light and 
ornamental style which are charac- 
teristic of our author, and occasion- 
ally animated by a fervour which 
the subject has evidently kindled 
as the writers meditations have 
rested upon it. Mr. Cunningham 
cannot write without embellishment, 
even in a sermon; but, in general, 
his embellishments in these dis- 
courses are of so chaste and cor- 
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rect a character, that the graver 
parts of the composition cannot 
frown upon them. Antithesis and 
point are at times as useful in a 
moral, as they are necessary in an 
epigram, provided they thrust out 
nothing of a better stamp. In se- 
veral of the discourses in the pre- 
sent volume, texts are selected more 
as mottos to a particular discussion, 
than as integral parts of an exposi- 
tory address; which last is clearly 
the most generally useful style. The 
other, however, is not without its 
occasional advantages. 

There is a certain class of texts 
of Scripture which the world seems 
to have claimed as its own, and, by 
a sort of prescriptive and immemo- 
rial misapplication, to have arrayed 
in its own ranks against the truth. 
We allude to such as, “ Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins;” 
“Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged 3” and “ Be not righteous 
overmuch 3” which, in the popular 
application of them, are made to 
mean any thing rather than what the 
Divine Spirit intended. 

With a sermon on the last of 
ihese texts the volume before 
opens. We should have been giad 
had Mr. Cunningham imparted his 
own view of the meaning of this 
equivocal passage, (we use the word 
in reference only to its application ; ) 
but he does net intimate an opinion 
whether it is to be considered as tlre 
counsel of one who objects to the 
strict life of the godly ian, or as 
the admonition of the inspired pen- 
man himself; and he escapes from 
fixing its signification to apply the 
caution it contains to various classes 
of characters who may be considered 
as needing it, and then details seve- 
ral others to whom it is nod applica- 
ble; and these last happen to be the 
very persons to whom it ts habitually 
directed. ‘This latter part of the 
sermon develops probably the object 
of the author in the selection of the 
subject. The former part is a direct 
assault on that “religious enthusi- 
asm” on which we remarked in the 
commencement of our review ; and 
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among the classes of the excessive ly 
scrupulous, the superstitious, the 
turbulent, and rashly zealous, ani 
those also, who by their intense occu- 
pation with the direct employments 
of religion, are betrayed into a neg- 
lect of the ordinary duties of life, 
Mr. Cunningham finds features of 
that indiscretion and “ weak heart- 
edness” which he evidently considers 
as the utmost that can be depreca- 
ted in the text. Those individuals 
whose humilkty is often a main source 
of their extravagancies, he describes 
as “bowing too low before the 
th:one of justice to discover the 
mercy-seat which is erected upon it.” 
In describing, on the other hand, the 
individuals to whom the caution is 
not applicable, he takes particular 
care to rescue the passage from the 
use which is too often made of it ; 
and we hardly know a better mode 
of combating the errors of the pre- 
jndiced than by thus meeting them 
on their own ground, and, after con- 
ceding all that can be conceded with 
propriety, expelling them from all 
the fastnesses and “ refuges of lies’” 
in which they have long lain secure. 
Atter proving that the passage has 
no reference to those whose religious 
habits or opinions are found to rise 
above the level of opinion and prac 
tice in multitudes around, nor to 
those who carry their religion as a 
grand constraining principle into 
all the circumstances and habits of 
life, he shews, in an animated man- 
ner, that it has no bearing on the 
man who carries his affections into 
his religion. We subjoin the pass 


sage :-— 


“Flere, as before, it is to be observed, 
that an individual may receive as true 
every letter of the word of God, or even 
exhibit a devout exterior in all the public 
offices of religion; aud yet, so that his re- 
ligion is characterized bya rigid exclusion 
of feeling, affection, sympathy, and zeal, 
he may escape the charge of * over-right- 
eousness,’ and may live and dic the unmo- 
lested possessor of, what must neverthe- 
less be regarded as, a heartless, uselesg, 
unscriptural faith. But if, estimating the 
great truths and promises of the Gospe] 
at their real value; if, regarding with awe 
the edge of the precipice to which sin has 
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conducted him, and with astonishment 
and delight the rescue which the free grace 
«of the Son of God has provided ; any per- 
son is prompted to speak and act under 
the deep impression of such feelings, and 
to callupon others, in language of suitable 
warmth, to participate in the joys of de- 
votion and the triumphs of the cross,— 
am I wrong in supposing that the afiec- 
tionate, fervent, devoted expressions or 
actions of such a person will, in most in- 
stances, bring down upon him the charge 
of over-righteousness ! But here again | 
must be permitted to ask, whether a mind 
in the state which I have described is just- 
ly chargeable with excess ! Have we any 
scriptural sanction for branding such 
warmth of feeling, vivacity of expression, 
and depth and strength of emotion, with 
the odious title of fanaticisin ? Does not 
Scripture, on the contrary, insist upona re- 
ligion of affection’ Is it not the language 
of God himself, ‘ My son, give me thine 
heart?’ Does not Christ say, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lordthy God with all thine heart?’ 
And do not his Apostles hold a corres- 
ponding language ! ‘ If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma maravatha. ’And how strickly did the 
frame-and character of the first and best 
servants of the Cross correspond with this 
language. ‘They ‘loved Him because he 
first loved them.’ He was ‘ precious’ to 
‘them that believed.’ Believing in him, 
they ‘ rejoiced with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” Is this the language of 
Scripture ? Then is the conclusion inevit- 
able,—the love of God is not excess, tlic 
love of Christ is not excess ; the conse- 
cration of every feeling and affection to 
the great Author of them, and the ardent 
devotion of ourselves to all the duties, and 
the eager pursuits of all the pleasures, of 
religion—these dispositions and acts of the 
mind are not excess, are not enthusiasm, 
are not over-righteousness. Religion with- 
out love, is the carcase without the living 
soul by which itis to be animated. It is 
the perishable forin, without that imper- 
ishable essence which wil alone endure 
the trial of the last day, and survive the 
tempest of eternal wrath.”’ pp. 15—17. 


In our remarks on Mr. Cunning- 
hain’s former volume, we expressed 
our regret that some of the great 
doctrines of Christianity did not 
come more fully and in detail under 
his consideration; and we may 
transfer a portion of this regret to 
this second volume. ‘There is, in. 
deed, one sermon on “the Doc- 
trines of the Cross ;” but that is not 
a statement of what those doctrines 
in themselves are, but rather an histo- 
tical argument of the power of those 
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doctrines when faithfully preached 
to effect the conversion of sinners, 
and the inefficacy of all other modes 
of address than such as find their 
materials in the Gospel of the Re- 
deemer. The appeal is made to the 
well-known facts connected with 
the history of missions to the hea- 
then ; those sects which deny th 
doctrine of the atonement having 
rarely undertaken any mission, as 
it conscious of the ineflicacy of their 
principles for the conversion of un- 
believers ; while the labours of the 
Moravian missionaries have been 
most successful, and the efforts of 
the Jesuits in China altogether as 
fruitless. 

The following appeal in this ser- 
mon will be conclusive to such as 
can accompany the writer whilst he 
traces the effects of this doctrine 
when faithfully received in the heart 
of the Christian. 


“ Tell us, you who feel the influence ot 
religion upon your own souls, in changing, 
improving, moralizing, and sanctifying the 
character, whether this efiect has not been 
wrought by the power of these doctrines. 
Tell us whether the transformation was 
accomplished either by the mere maxiins 
of morality, or by dry reasonings on the 
beauty of virtue. ‘Lell us, whether it was 
not wrought by the tidings of your lost 
estate as sinners, and of the full and free 
redemption purchased on the cross for a 
lost world. Teli us, whether it was not 
on the altar on which our Redeemer was 
offered that you laid down, if they are laid 
down, your bad passions and tempers ; 
your selfishness and worldliness; your 
pride and covetousness ; your dishonesty 
to the public, and your unkindness in yout 
tamilics. ‘Tell us, if conviction and ex- 
perievce do not constrain you to exclaim, 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
i unto the world !’—As the instructors ot 
others, have not some of us ascertained 
the impotence of every other doctrine / 
As private Christians, have we noi dis- 
covered, that, although a ‘ stumbling- 
block’ to some, and ‘ foolishness’ to oth- 
ers, this crucified Lord is, to ‘those who 
believe, Clirist the wisdom of God aud the 
power of God?’ If so, to us at least no 
demonstration can be necessary of the 
wisdom of the Apostle’s resolution to 
‘preach Christ crucified.’ "’ pp. 37, 38. 


The Apostle Paul was willing to 
rest his case on this single ground, 
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when he writes thus to the Gala- 
tians : “ Thisonly would 1 learn of 
you ; received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith?” A safe appeal might 
also be made to the history of the 
Church of England, in support of 
the statements advanced in this dis- 
course. To what was to be attri- 
buted that victory over the religion 
of forms, ceremonies, and “ carnal 
ordinances,” which was achieved at 
the period of the Reformation, but 
to the faithful and simple preaching 
of “ Christ crucified 7” ‘To what 
again shall we ascribe that cold and 
comfortless state into which the reli- 
gion of the Church of England must 
be acknowledged to have sunk from 
the age of the Protectorate until the 
dawn of the present century, but to 
the preaching of little more than a 
barren system of ethics, which, how- 
ever it may have arisen from a dread 
of the excesses into which some of 
the Puritans had been betrayed, was 
abundantly demonstrated to be whol- 
ly unequal to the work of enlighten- 
ing, converting, and saving the souls 
of men? When morality took the 
place of the doctrines of the Cross, 
what was the result? <A’ second 
leaden slumber crept over both the 
ministers and the members of our 
communion, and soon settled down 
into a frigid indifference to the glory 
of God and the good of men. = ‘That 
was no age for the dispersion of the 
Scriptures, for the ardent prosecution 
of missionary labours, for the exten- 
sive education of the lower ordevs, 
and the thousand other charities 
which now refresh the eye as it ga- 
zes on the moral aspect of England. 
And what is it that has brought back 
the fertilizing tide from its lowest 
ebb, and made it to pour over its 
banks with every blessing in its 
stream 2? What buta retarn (would 
that it were universal !) to the prins 
ciples and habits of the age of the 
Reformers, preaching as they preach- 
ed, and discarding all the untruit- 
ful schemes which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, for Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ? All other modes of 
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preaching, however adorned by the 
tropes of rhetoric, or the poetical 
beauties of imagination, are but as 
the mock suns in the firmament, 
which have indeed a shew of power, 
but possess neither light nor heat : 
while, in the preaching of the Cross, 
the actual Sun of Righteousness 
arises upon mankind “ with healing 
in his wings.” 

The filth sermon is on that fear- 
fully instructive incident in onr 
Lord’s history—the approach of the 
young ruler for his counsel, which 
counsel, amiable and teachable as 
he appeared, he yet rejected. The 
sermon is entitled, “ Amiableness 
without Piety 3” and it certainly 
demonstrates the possibility of an 
unquahfied possession and display 
of the former of these characteris- 
tics, without any admixture of the 
Jatter. The narrative, as it appears 
in the Evangelist, is deeply affecting : 
and Mr. Cunningham compares it 
to the case of one on whom, at his 
first introduction to our notice, every 
eye is fixed with admiration, and to 
whom every ear listens with de. 
light; but from whom all this de- 
light is withdrawn suddenly, at the 
intelligence that he carries about 
with him the seeds of some disease 
which is conducting him painfully 
and rapidly to the grave. In the 
amiable ruler, this disease was a selfs 
righteous spirit, exhibiting the en- 
tangling snare, which even the prac- 
tice of moral obligation, if relied 
upon, willinevitably become. “ All 
these moral duties he had observed 
from his youth.” 


‘* And perhaps, in his view of the law of 
God, and looking only to the outward act, 
there may have been a measure ot justice 
in his reply. He had never, perhaps, 
grossly and violently offended, especially 
against those laws which respect the con- 
duct of man to man. It is even possible 
that, as in the case of St. Paul, ‘touching 
the righteousness’ that was in the ceremo- 
nial ‘law,’ he was blameless But, look- 
ing at his obedience in a scriptural point 
of view, it is evident that he wasan offend- 
er as to every one of those command- 
ments on an implicit compliance with 


which he prided himself. His subsequent 


conduct sufliciently testifies that his obes 
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dience was rather that of the letter than 
of the spirit; rather that of the conduct 
than of principle ; rather that of the hand 
thay of the heart ; rather adjusted to his 
own taste, than framed upon the model of 
Scripture. Besides, every act of his obe- 
dience was vitiated by the foul blot of a 
spirit of self-justification. He neither 
sought for pardon, nor, in his own esteem, 
needed it ; for ‘ all these things’ he had 
‘observed from his youth.” And, my 
brethren, to this single offence of self-jus- 
tification, what'other need be added for 
the conviction of the sinner? That spirit, 
however lightly regarded by men, is a 
temper of mind of all others the most hos- 
tile to the peculiar office of the Saviour, 
and to the whole genius of the Gospel. It 
was the crime probably of Cain, when he 
offered the fruits of the earth in sacrifice 
instead of the firstlings of the flock. It 
was eminently the crime of the Pharisees, 
a body of men the most frequently and 
vehemently rebuked by our Lord. Nor 
can the ofiensiveness of this crime in the 
sight of God be a matter of surprise. The 
object of the Redeemer, and of his dis- 
pensation, is to humble; to exclude 
‘ boasting ;’ to lead the sinner to a reli- 
gion of free grace and unmerited compas- 
sion; toa deep conviction, on the one 
band, of the insufficiency of man, and, on 
the other, of the all-sufficiency of Christ. 
The spirit of self-justification, on the con- 
trary, springs from pride, and largely 
Ministers to it; claims as a right what 
must be received as a gift; transforms 
the man, from a lowly supplicant at the 
throne of compassion, to the proud artifi- 
eer of his own happiness ; and, in its ulti- 
mate effects, dethrones the Lord from his 
mercy-seat, and erects the sinner into his 


own redeemer.”’ pp. 83, 84. 

One of the most interesting of 
these sermons is that on the state- 
meni of the Apostle to the Corinthi- 
ans, 2 Cor. x. 2, “ Though we walk 
in the flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh.” which Mr. Cunningham ex- 
plains (weare not clear that his ex- 
position is critically correct) of the 
points in which the true Christian 
resembles, and those in which he 
differs from, the men of this world. 
He takes it up as a useful considera- 
tion to oppose to the common but in- 
conclusive apology, which the latter 
are constantly urging to cover their 
own delinquencies. If we sin, say 
they, are we the only ofienders ? Do 
not the professed servants of Christ 
also transgress ? To thishe replies 
by marking the important distinctions 
which exist between the respective 


characters of those who only “ walk 
in the flesh,” and therefore are liable 
to its infirmities and occasionally suc- 
cessful assaults, and those who not 
only “ walk in,” but also “ war af- 
ter,” or according to, its tastes, and 
principles, and habits. 

In the following correctly descrip- 
tive passage, the writer shews, that, 
besides being liable to the infirmities 
of body and of temper, of trial and 
temptation, the Christian is also sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuations in 
the influence of those great princi- 
ples which are nevertheless the gove 
erning powers of his soul. 


‘‘ What infirmity, for instance, is there 
at times in his faith ‘—Sometimes, in- 
deed, it is clear and strong, like the full 
and deep tide of the mighty river: at oth- 
ers, perhaps it is shallow, irregular, and 
disturbed, like the scanty waters of the 
summer stream. Such, indeed, may be 
its variations, that the startled Christian, 
in some cases, scarcely knows what to con- 
clude as to the real state of his own soul ; 
and even in his best moments is disposed 
to pray, ‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief !’ 

** Look, again, at the love of the real 
servant of Christ. At times, how ardent 
and active are his feelings; and at other 
times how cold and sluggish! Such is 
frequently the rapid descent of the corrupt 
heart, that the man prepared to become a 
martyr at one moment, at another is ap- 
parently inmoveable and heartless, indis- 
posed fo make the smallest sacrifice of 
self for God or for human nature. 

“Thus, also, the hope of the real Chris- 
tian is often characterized by much infir- 
mity. To-day every promise ts intelligible 
and bright in his eyes; the voice of God 
is, ina sense, audible ; and a strong ray 
of expectation, and even of assurance, is 
shed over the prospect before him: the 
next day, perhaps, the consciousness of 
his guilt seizes upon his mind ; his sky is 
clouded; ‘he walketh in darkness, and 
hath no light ;’ in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, he ‘ goes mourning all 
the day long.’ 

‘“‘In short, my Christian brethren, it is 
not too much to affirm, that there is no 
faculty of the inner man, no power, or 
disposition, or temper, or taste of the 
renewed soul, which does not at times 
feel the burden of the body. ‘ The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
ecainst the flesh, and these are contrary 
the one to the other.’ How powerfully 
does St, Paul describe this conflict of 
the soul! To will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good | 
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find not.’ “I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man; but I see another 
law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.’ ’’—pp. 101—103. 


But then the Christian is not left 
here—there is a very determinate 
line of demarcation drawn between 
him and the men of this world, and 
the very obvious distinction is point- 
ed out, that 


“Holiness in a servant of God is ha- 
bitual, whilst sin is occasional and rare. 
The real Christian is ordinarily right, and 
ouly occasionally wrong ; whereas others 
are habitually wrong, and only occasion- 
ally right. The faults of a Christian are 
exceptions to the general rule of his life ; 
the faults of others are conformity to the 
rule itself. Hezekiah was betrayed into 
an act of vanity; Herod was habitually 
vain.” p. 105. 


The view of the Christian mourn- 
ing over sin is truly and affectingly 
depicted, and also his increasing 
power over it. We quote both pas- 
sages.— 

“It is almost a folly to speak of the 
man of the world as mourning for sin at 
all; but if he does grieve it is rather for 
property consumed, for character forfeit- 
ed, for health destroyed, than for his re- 
sistance tothe will of God. He stands in 
the midst of this garden of the Lerd, 
feeds on his hand, walks in his presence. 
rests under the wings of his tenderness, 
and yet sins against Him without a single 
pang of heart. The real servant of God, 
on the contrary, when he oflends, mourns, 
and mourns deeply ; and the chief cause 
of his grief is the sense of his ingratitude 
to the Lord who made him, and to the 
Saviour who has redeemed him by his 
blood: ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.’ 
The sense of his baseness to such a Bene- 
factor, the fear of separation from the 
Lord of light and love and glory, are to 
him intolerable burdens. ‘ Mine eye 
poureth out tears unto God ;’ ‘| water my 
couch with tears ;’ ‘My tears have been 
my meat night and day!’ ‘I am ready to 
halt, and my sorrow is continually before 
me ;’ ‘I go mourning all the day.” What 
language is this, my brethren! And when 
did any other penitents approach the Lord 
with language full of such pathos and 
meaning, with tears drawn from a foun- 
tain of sorrow as deep and as bitter? O 

the anguish of a soul thus rent by the 
arrow of contrition O the joy which the 


promises of God impart to a heart thus 
troubled! 
comforted, 


Iiow natural to the man thus 
ia the Janguage ‘I will be 
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glad and rejoice in thy mercy, for thou 
hast considered my trouble:’ ‘The Lord 
is my strength and shield: my heart 
trusted in him, and I am helped; there- 
fore my heart greatly rejoiceth:’ ‘ I will 
go unto the altar of God, of God my ex- 
ceeding joy.’ pp. 106, 109. ; 


Again ; 


* The Christian is obtaining a daily and 
visible conquest over his corruptions. He 
is daily pressing toward the mark ; ‘ going 
on unto pertfection;’ ‘abounding more 
and more ;’ approaching nearer to the 
“measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ;’ rescuing at every step of his pro- 
gress a new portion of his character from 
the waste, and clothing it with verdure 
and fruitfulness. The corruptions of the 
men of the world, because left to therm- 
selves, or nursed up in the cradle of seif 
indulgence, are daily gaining strength ; 
and, like the cloud seen by the prophet, 
if at first the size of a man’s hand, at 
length cover and darken the whole sky. 
The corruptions of the Christian, on the 
contrary, are like, the fig-tree withering 
under the curse of the Redeemer. Every 
day sees the servant of the world fitter 
for perdition ; every day sees the believer 
riper for glory; till, at last, the voice of 
judgment is heard, and the one passes 
away to misery, and the other to un- 
changeable triumph and joy.”” p. 109. 


In the sermon on “ the invisible 
world,’ Mr. Cunningham has al- 
lowed his fine imagination freely 
to soar on the wings of a Scriptural 
faith, and to refresh his sight with 
a view of those joys which fill the 
abodes of the redeemed. With 
the path that conducts upwards to 
that world he has shewn in these 
discourses that he is well acquaint- 
ed. After the glowing language ia 
which he describes the probable joy 
of a saint when actually finding him- 
seit disencumbered of “ the burden 
of the flesh,” we cannot but hope 
that our author may be able to feel 
more of sacred delight than distress, 
in recording such allusions as are 
doubtless the following.— 

“If any one of those we loved the best, 
and who has paid the debt of nature, is 
not now reserved in chains for the anguish 
of the last day ; if in reply to the ques- 
tion, “ Your parent, your child, your hus- 
band, your wife, where are they ?’ we may 
venture confidently to answer, ‘ In the 
porch of heaven, and only awaiting the 
judgment of the great day to establish 
them in all its joys and glories; it is to 
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be ascribed, first and last and altogether, 


to the compassion and love of Him who 
said, ‘ Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.’ ”’ p. 57. 


Indeed there is no reluctance to 
approach even so tender a theme 
as this; and in the tenth sermon, 
which is truly beautiful, on the 
condescension of the Redemer in 
terming his disciples, “ not  ser- 
vants,” bat “ friends,” there is a 
contrast of his power with the im- 
potence of even the closest earthly 
relative to effect comparatively any 
good for those who are the dearest 
to his bosom.— 


“ How little you can do for those whose 
interest you may be supposed to feel most 
deeply, the children of your bosom! You 
cannot stay the precress of disease; you 
cannot string the shrunk nerve, or give 
colour to the faded cheek, or perhaps even 
mitigate for a moment the pang which 
rends your own breast as inuch as theirs. 
And, even could you thus minister to the 
necessities of the body, what can you do 
for the soul? Youcannot lodge the arrow 
of conviction in their bosom—prostrate 
them as sinners before God—lead them 
to the cross of the Saviour—fill them with 
gratitude tor his love—‘ pluck them as 
brands out of the burning,’ and erect them 
as ‘ pillars in the tempte of our God.’ You 
cannot ‘ bind up the broken hearted,’ er 
‘let the prisoner’ to his corruptions ‘ go 
free.’ But hear the description which is 
given of our heavenly Friend: The Lord 
hath sent me to bind up the broken 
hearted, toproclaim liberty to the captives 
...to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord...to comfort all that mourn...to give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ It is 
said of Him, that he is ‘ able to succour 
them that are tempted,’ and to ‘save to 
the utterinost’ all that come unto him; 
that ‘ with power he commandeth the un- 
clean spirits, and they come out;’ and that 
‘he shall put all enemies under his feet.’ — 
‘for he is the Lord of lords and King of 
kings.’ ”’ pp. 177, 178. 


Deeply affected by the conviction 
from the painful loss of the cherished 
companions of former years, that 
friendship, like lite, is but a vapour, 
our author breaks forth into this 
grateful apostrophe :— 


** But, thanks be to God, all is not thus 
fugitive and variabice. Ifthe stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the heavens them- 
selves be rolled up as a scroll, the Lord 
who ruleth these heaveysshali not decay, 


and the star of his love shall beam for 
ever: ‘I am the Lord, I change not.’ He 
hath made with his people, ‘ an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things, and sure.* 
* The mountains shall depart and the hills 
be removed, but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the cove- 
nant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord, that hath mercy on thee.’ Delight. 
ful assurance to creatures navigating an 
ocean where, from ininute to minute the 
wind shifts, and the sounding changes, and 
the stillest calm is but the prelude to the 
fiercest storm! The uncertainty of life, 
my brethren, is a topic upon which 
scarcely any man needs preach to another. 
[ ask not, what is fugitive, but what is 
enduring ? The very bow in the heavens 
which announces to us the security of the 
earth from one species of destruction, 
shall itself be dissolved—for ‘the elements 
shall melt with ferveut heat.’ ‘ Neverthe- 
less,’ itis your privilege, as Christians, to 
‘look for a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” The 
moment in which all things shall be de- 
stroyed, is the moment which fixes the 

seal of permanence and perfection to the 
blessings of a Christian ; and when ‘ time 

shall be no longer,’ he shall enter upon the 
unchanging glories ef eternity.”’ pp. 180 

isl. 

In the twelfth sermon, which is 
on Luke xi, 21, 22, there is a strik- 
ing picture of the man who is at 
peace under the influence of Satan. 
Would that all who come under this 
description, might lay to heart the 
truth of the vivid and appalling re- 
presentation ! 

The fourteenth sermon is on the 
character of Abraham, and is in- 
tended to present him to the view 
of the reader as an example in the 
character of a “ father of a family.” 
—Mr. Cunningham has written it 
with deep and animated feeling: 
and we doubt not that the interest- 
ing view of the peace and joy‘ which 
result from a faithful discharge of 
the domestic obligations, owes much, 
of its fidelity and attraction to the 
opportunities which the author has 
had of framing his descriptions from 
the lite. With respect to the condi- 
tion of the dependants in a family, 
we entirely agree with him, that it is 
only when the state of servitude is 
not considered merely as an arrange- 
ment of society, which binds one 
person slavishly to do the will of 
another at a certain fixed stipend ; 
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but as a scheme by which the ex- 
treme classes of society are brought 
together upon terms of reciprocal 
comiort and advantage, by which 
one pays with the strengtlr of the 
body for the benefit of the soul, 
that the mutual obligations of mas- 
ter and servant are likely to be 
properly fulfilled. We particularly 
recommend this sermon to the at- 
tention of our readers 3 such of them 
especially as are called to sustain 
the responsible post of masters of 
families: and we think they must 
rise from the perusal with a deeper 
conviction of this fact, that when 
the Bible admonishes masters to 
* give unto their servants that which 
is just and due,” it means much 
more than the faithful payment of 
their wages, and binds closely upon 
them the duty of embracing all pos- 
sible opportunties of instructing and 
enlightening their souls. 

In the remaining sermons we have 
found much which we think likely 
to minister to the edification as well 
as consolation of the reader. In- 
deed there is a far less proportion 
of the solemn and alarming, than of 
the peaceful and persuasive char- 
acter of writing in this volume.— 
The sermon entitled, “ Hopelessness 
of Improvement exposed and con- 
demned,” and those also on * Chris- 
tian membership,” “the desire of 
the servant of God,” and the “ pris- 
oner of hope,” are very excellent : 
but in that on Heb. xiii. 20, 21, 
entitled, * The God of Peace,” 


we 
have dwelt with delight on some 


passages written in Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s best style: it seems to be 
a subject peculiarly congenial to his 
mind. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
PrerpaninG for publication :—Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 


Sister of Charles ].; by Miss Benger ; 
—The History of the Pdham Admiup- 


Hiterary and Philosophical ¥ntelligence, &c. Le. 
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In the concluding sermon, on the 
promise of the Redeemer, in John 
xiv. 2, Mr. Cunningham has am- 
plified, in a very beautiful man- 
ner, that consolatory declaration, 
* Where I. am, there ye shall be 
also.” 


“Tt adds much to our satisfaction in this 
state of being to know that some dear and 
intimate friend has prepared the abode in 
which we are to dwell. We remember 
that he is familiar with our tastes and 
habits, and are sure that his large and 
liberal hand will spare nothing that may 
contribute to our happiness. Consider, 
then, the fact which is recorded in this 
expression of our text. Not only is the 
world of glory the ‘ palace of the great 
King ;’ not only is it the garden of the 
Lord, and therefore adapted to the nature 
of its great Proprietor; but itis an abode 
constructed by one familiar with your own 
nature, wants, and capacities, devised by 
the mind and formed by the hand of Him 
who loved you and gave himself for you. 
He built the heavenly temple ; he called 
the river of life from its everlasting foun. 
tains; he planted the tree whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations: and, 
when nothing of created objects remained 
to add splendour or worth to this invisible 
world, he added FElimself, as the proper 
joy of his creatures, to that bright habi- 
tation. ‘!f goto prepare a place tor you.’ 
I go, myself, to shine in that temple ; to 
walk by those fountains; to dwell in those 
inansions; and in any presence shall there 
be fulness of joy, and at my right hand 


pleasures for evermore.” pp. 427, 428 
Such are the forcible and ex- 
cellent sermons contained in this 


second volume of Mr. Cunningham. 
They are certainly most sound, 
practical discourses, and are en- 
riched with many and great beau- 
ties; and we heartily commend them 
to the perusal of our readers, and 
doubt not that the Divine blessing 
will accompany them, 





tration; by Archdeacon Coxe ;—the Syd 
ney Papers; by R. Blencowe ;—Memoirs 
of the Chevalier Bayard ;—A Letter to 
a Sceptic ;—Discourses on the Lord's 


Prayer; by the Kev. 5, Saunders ;-~ 
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The ‘‘ No Popery,’’ to be continued month- 
ly, price 2d. ; designed to expose, in a 
familiar manner, the fallacious principles 
and prejudicial institutions of Popery, 
and the tendency of its movements at the 
present time. 

In the press :—Thoughts on the Police 
of England ;— Travels in Greece; by Dr. 
Bronsted ;—A Tale of Paraguay; by R. 
Southey ;—Capt. Lyon’s Attempt to reach 
tepulse Bay ;—On the Advancement of 
Society in Science, Civilization, and Re- 
ligion ; by J. Douglas. 


Oxford.—The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for 
the ensuing year:—Latin Verses : “ In- 
cendium Londineuse anno 1666.”— 
English Essay: ‘‘ Language, in its copi- 
ousness aid structure, considered asa test 
of national civilization.”—Latin Essay : 
“De Tribunicia apud Romanos potes- 
tate.”’"—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, for 
English Verse, not containing more or 
fewer than fifty lines: ‘ The Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli.” 

Cambridge.—Sir William Browne’s Gold 
Medals.—The subjects for the present year 
are—Greek Ode: ‘ Avopowy ET IDaVeNY 
TUGe 7% 74005.—Latin Ode: Acade- 
wnia Cantabrigiensis tot novis adificiis or- 
nata.—Greek Epigram: IIe psaoos Ove 
TES OF “vLeTW Ao7Ol.—Latin Epigram: 
Summum jus, summa injuria.—Porson 
Pirze: Shakespeare, King John, Act vi. 
Scene ii. ‘* How oft the sight of means,” 
to “an innocent child.” —The following 
will be the subjects of examination in the 
last week of the Lent Term, 1826:—1. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew. 2. Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity. 3. The First 
Book of Herodotus. 4. The Fourth Book 
of Virgil's Georgics. 

The Royal Society of Literature has 
resumed its meetings. A number of new 
members have been proposed ; and seve- 
ral important works, presented by public 
bodies and individuals, been added to the 
library. At the last ordinary meeting, 
the papers read were—by Mr. Faber, on 
the ancient Mexicans ; and by Mr. Tyt- 
ler, on the introduction of Greek literature 
into Ergland after the dark ages. 

Proiessor Buekland has published a 
fetter relative to the cave lately discover- 
ed at Banwell, Somerset. The Protessor 
states the thickness of the mass of sand, 
mud, and limestone, through which the 
bones, horns, and teeth are dispersed, 
to be in one place nearly forty feet. He 
adds—* Many large baskets full of bones 
have already been extracted, belonging to 
the ox and theirtribes: of the latter there 
are several varieties, including the elk. 
There are also a few portions of the ske- 
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leton of the wolf, and of a gigantic bear. 
The bones are mostly in a state of pre- 
servation equal to that of common grave- 
bones; but it is clear, frem the fact of 
some of.them belonging te the great ex- 
tinct species of the bear, that they are of 
an antediluvian origin.” 

An Egyptian mummy was lately un- 
wrapped at the Bristol Institution. Th 
case, which was covered with hierogly- 
phics, exhibited rather the copper-colour- 
ed countenance of a Nubian, than the 
expanded forehead and wide eye-sockets 
of an Ethiopian. ‘The upper part of the 
shell being removed, there arose a pecu 
liar, but not unpleasant odour. The skin 
was blackened, and the neck and one of 
the hands had been attacked by insects ; 
in other respects, the specimen was very 
perfect. It was the body of a female. 
The hair of the head was perfect, of a 
brownish auburn colour, short, but not at 
all wearing the character of a Negro’s 
The heart, lungs, and intestines were iv 
high preservation. 

The number of members of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, who have paid up 
their subscriptions, is stated in the last 
quarterly report to be about 750; and on 
the 2d of December, being the anniver- 
sary of its formation, the first stone of a 
building for a Theatre and Lecture-room, 
in Southampton-buildings, was laid by 
Dr. Birkbeck, the president. 

The boiling heats of saturated solu- 
tions of thirty-four of the most important 
saline bodies, have been determined by 
Mr. T. Griffiths, with the per-centage of 
dry salt in most of them. The following 
are a specimen. 

Boiling Point, Dry Saltix 

Faruh. 100 part 

2562 . 60 


Name of Salt. 


Acetate of Soda 
Muriate of soda 224 . 30 
Sulphateofmagnesia 222. . 575 
Alum ‘ 220 . & 
Sulphate of iron 216 wg So 4 
Sulphate of soda 21i3 . «315 

The first and last of the salts here mer. 
tioned are also the extremes as to tempe- 
rature. 

Wher Sir Christopher Wren was build 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral, he caused to be 
affixed to several parts of the structure the 
following notice, which would be very 
appropriate for imitation or adoption in 
all cases of church-building :—* Whereas, 
among labourers and others that ungodly 
custom of swearing is too frequently 
heard, to the dishonour of God and con- 
tempt of authority ; and, to the end that 
suchimpiety may be utterly banished from 
these works, which are intended for the 
service of God and the honour of religion, 
it is ordered, that profane swearing shall 
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be a sufficient crime to dismiss any la- 
bourer that comes to the call; and the 
elerk of the works, upon sufficient proof, 
shall dismiss them accordingly ; and that 
if any master, working by task, shal! not, 
upon admonition, reform the profanation 
among his apprentices, servants, and Ja- 
bourers, it shall be construed his fault, 
and he shall be liable to be censured by 
the Commissioners.” 


FRANCE. 

The depth of water produced by dew, 
at Vivieres in the department of Ardeche 
in France, during the year 1823, has been 
carefully ascertained by Mr. Flaugergues. 
On 125 mornings appreciable quantities of 
dew fell, which nevertheless amounted to 
only 242 French inches, or the 1-152-5th 
part of the depth of rain which fell there 
(on 132 days) during the year, and amount- 
el to 36-90 inches. The least depth of 
dew in March was -059 of a line, and the 
greatest in October -749 of a line: the 
tewest dewy mornings were, two in Janu- 
ary; and the most, nineteen in October. 


CHINA. 

A singular proclamation issued by the 
Foo-yuen, or Sub-Viceroy of Canton, De- 
cember 28, 1822, translated by Dr. Mor- 
rison, exhibits the character of his Excel- 
lency Ching in a very flattering light. 
The objects of this proclamation are sta- 
ted in eight words: Encourage [adustry, 
Establish Education, Praise Virtue, Re- 
press Vice. The proclamation is intro- 
duced by the following declaration :— 

“Ancient rulers (says the Foo-yuen) 
thought that, if one man was unreclaimed, 
it must be some fault in the ruler. ‘I 
coinmenced life (adds he) as a Che-heen 
magistrate, andin Canton province | serv- 
edtweuty years. I was removed to Shan- 
tung and to Honan ; and now I am pla- 
ce: bere in the situation of Foo-yuen, bear- 
ing also the office of Censor-general, Gen- 
eral Adviser of his lnperial Majesty, and 
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a Captain empowered to call forth the ar- 
my of Canton. Music and women ; goods 
and gains; revelry and avarice have no 
charms for me. My only. constant, un- 
remitted, heedful, anxious desire (which 
Il dare not decline to cherish) is, that I 
may look on national affairs as if they 
were my domestic affairs, and the affairs 
of the poor people as if they were my 
own personal affairs.’”’ 


TARTARY. 

Mr. Moorcroft, in a letter from Tartary, 
says, “* The novelties which have already 
met my view in natural history are so 
great, as to invite the introduction of de- 
tails that would swell a letter toa volume.” 
One example is the Ladakh sheep. “ This 
animal,” says he, ‘‘at full growth, is 
scarcely solarge as a South-Down lamb of 
five orsix months: yet in the fineness and 
weight of its fleece, the flavour of its flesh, 
and the peculiarities of its constitution, it 
is inferior to norace. It is as completely 
domiciliated as a British dog. In the 
night it shelters in a walled yard, or under 
its master’s roof; in the day it feeds often 
ona surface of granite rock, where cursory 
observation can scarcely discover a speck 
of vegetation. If permitted, it will pick 
up crumbs, drink salted and buttered tea 
or broth, or nibble a cleanly picked bone. 
It gives two lambs within twelve months, 
and is twice shorn within that period. A 
British cottager might keep three of these 
sheep with more ease than he now sup- 
ports a cur dog; as they would live luxu- 
riantly in the day on the stripes of grass 
which border the roads, and by keeping 
clean hedge-bottoms.”” Mr. Moorcroft 
has procured some of them with a view 
to import them into Britain. The letter 
contains likewise a notice of a nondescript 
wild variety of horse, which he thinks 
might be domesticated for the use of the 
small farmer and poor in Britain. It is 
about fotrteen hands high, of a round mus- 
cular form, with remarkably clean limbs. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Three Letters addressed to the Rev. 
Fred. Nolan, on his miscriticism relative to 
3 John vy. 7; with strictures on the vindi- 
cation of the same passage by the Bishop 
of St. David’s. By the Rev. J. Oxlee. 

Fashionable Amusements the Bane of 
Youth, a Sermon. By the Rev. J. Mor- 
rison. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a Pic- 
ture of Judaism, in the century which 
preceded the Advent of our Saviour; from 
the German of Strauss, 2 vols. Ifs. 

Curistr. Ossenv. No. 277. 


Bunyan explained to a Child. Part II 
with about 50 engravings. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. 4s. half-bound. 

A Reply to the Second Postscript to 
Paleoromaica. By the Rev. W. G. 
Broughton. 2s. 

The Sabbath Remembrancer, &c. &c. 
with 62 wood cuts. Ry the Rev. A. 
Fletcher. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

The Evangelical Rambler. Vol. IL 
3s. 6d. 

Twenty-two Discourses on various Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. B. S. Claxson, M. & 
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A Letter in Reply to the Animadver- 
sions in the Quarterly Review, on a Work 
entitled “‘ Divine Influence.” By the Rey. 
I. T. Biddulph. 

Litere Sacre; or, Moral Philosophy 
and Christianity compared. Svo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cole’s Biographical Tour. 8vo. 8s. 
and 12s 
Memoirs of the Life of John Law, of 
Lauriston. By J. H. Wood, Esq. 12mo. 
6s 
An introduction to the Metres of the 
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By a member of the 
Svo. 3s. 
By J. H. 


Greek Tragedians. 
University of Oxford. 

The Cambrian Plutarch. 
Parry. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mountency’s Inquiry relative to the Em 
peror Napoleon. vo. l6s. 

My Children’s Diary; or, Moral of the 
Passing Hour. 6s. 6d. 

R. baynes’s Catalogue of Books. 8vo. 

Compendium of the History of [reland 
By J. Lawless. 24s. 

Memoirs of the Atiairs of Europe, froin 
the Peace of Utrecht. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

Memoirs of the Life and writings of the 
late Rev. E. Wiiliams, D. D. By J. Gi! 
bert. 8vo. 14s. 


Religious Lntelligence. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

We feel great pleasure in inserting the 
following proposal for the establishment 
of a separate fund for the Moravian Mis- 
sions in the West Indies. We need add 
nothing to the circular, except our earnest 
wishes and prayers for the success of the 
object, and our gratitude to God that the 
unhappy condition of the Black and Co- 
loured population of our Slave Colonies is 
beginning at length more adequately to 
awaken the sympathies of our fellow- 
Christians of all denominations. Our 
own church, in particular, will, we trust, 
before long, take a far more prominent 
part in this work of Christian mercy than 
she has hitherto done. There is ample 
scope for her exertions, and the most en- 
couraging prospects of success to call 
them forth. The circular is as follows :— 

‘* Some considerations have lately pre- 
sented themselves, connected with the 
Missions of the United Brethren, in the 
West Indies, which the Committee of the 
London Association in aid of the Bre- 
thren’s Missions think themselves called 
upon to bring, in an especial manner, 
before the notice of the Christian public: 

‘‘ The Brethren have long observed with 
gratitude the general disposition which 
appears to prevail among the heathen, in 
the vicinity of their various settlements, 
to seek after and receive the Gospel. This 
disposition has been manifested in a re- 
markable manner among the Negro Slaves 
in the West-India islands; and there ap- 
pear to be, at present, some peculiar 
facilities for cultivating it with success in 
that quarter. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable 


feeling which unfortunately prevails in 
some of the islands, many of the colonia} 
governments and of the proprietors of 
estates, have shewn themselves much dis- 
posed to countenance, and even to invite, 
the exertions of the Brethren, who have 
been domiciled among them, as a Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, for nearly a cen- 
tury past, having no less than 28,000 
Negroes under constant instruction, and 
the beneficial effect of whose efforts they 
have experienced in the improved charac- 
ter and conduct of their slaves. From 
several of these proprietors offers have 
been received of land for new settlements, 
and of other assistance in forming them 
Though the Brethren will not attempt the 
establishment of new stations, without 
invitation or consent from the owners or 
superintendants of adjoining estates, yet, 
where invitations are received, they are 
anxious to avail themselves of such ope- 
nings for the further extension of the 
Gospel. But’ the present embarrassed 
state of the islands renders it impossible 
to obtain in them an adequate supply for 
the erection of chapels, and other neces. 
sary buildings: itis only, therefore, by the 
aid of their friends in Great Britain that 
the Brethren can hope to accomplish the 
objects which they have so much at heart. 

* In some islands there is required more 
adequate accommodation for the increas- 
ing congregations in their present settle- 
ments, and greater facilities for affording 
Christian education to Negro children; a 
branch of their lebours from which they 
anticipate the happiest effects, in amelio- 
ratipe the character of the rising slave 
population, and therein of promoting the 
best interests of the colonies. 
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‘“Two objects connected with the fore- 
going views especially claim attention at 
the present time. 

“At Lenox, in the parish of Westmore- 
land in Jamaica, a grant of land has been 
offered, accompanied by an urgent invi- 
tation to the Brethren to establish a new 
Station there: and not only the gentleman 
who has made this offer, but other neigh- 
bouring proprietors are willing to supply 
such materials for requisite buildings as 
the country affords. It is calculated that, 
around this spot, there are fron: 3000 to 
4(() Negroes (besides others) who will 
thus be brought within the reach of the 
Gospel, and who are at present removed 
to a distance of above twenty miles from 
the parish church, and twenty-five or thir- 
ty miles from any other missionary sta- 
tion. Thus destitute of the ordinances 
of religion, these poor creatures are sunk 
in ignorance and barbarism; yet when 
any occasional opportunitic s for instrue- 
tion have beeu aflorded, they have shewn 
great readiness to attend the worship of 
God, and have, in several instances, ap- 
peared to be powerfully aifected by it. 
‘The necessary expense of € stablishing this 
station, in addition to the local supplie % 
is estimated at more than 1200/. 

“In the island of Antigua above 1800 
of the offspring of Christian Negroes are 
left destitute of education, from the want 
of school-rooms, the chapels being occn- 
pied, thronghout the Sabbath, by succes- 
sive crowded audiences of adults, of whoin 
above 12,000 attend the ministry of the 
Brethren in that island. It is therefore 
earnestly to be desired that at some of the 
settlements, school-rooms should be erect- 
ed; and that at the principal station at St. 
John’s, the capital of the island, the pre- 
sent chapel should be converted to that 
use, and a larger chapel erected, the ex- 
isting one being totally inadequate to ac- 
commodate the many thousands who at- 
tend the service there. The only pres- 
ent remedy, namely, successive services 
throughout the day, severely tries the 
strength of these laborious and indefati- 
gable missionaries, and prevents their 
paying attention to the children whom 
they would otherwise collect aud instruct 
in a Sunday school. Upon this object 
about 12001. might also be most usefully 
and economically expended ; and the Com- 
mittee have great pleasure in stating by 
way of encouragement, that afew indi- 
viduals of the Society of Friends, have 
kindly contributed above 100/. towards 
the erection of school-rooms in Antigua. 

** Of these openings (as well as of oth- 
ers in various and important quarters) for 


the extension of their pious and beneficial 
lubours in the West Indies, the Brethren 
are wholly unable to avail themselves 
from their own resources. These resour- 
ces have been long Inadequate even to the 
ordinary expense of their various mis- 
sions, and they will be still further con- 
tracted by the heavy loss lately sustained 
through the destructive fire which has 
desolated their settlement at Sarepta. By 
the blessine of God, however, especially 
upon the exertions of their friends in this 
country, the means have been provided of 
nearly liquidating a large debt which had 
grown up, and probably of enabling them 
to meet the current expenses, but yielding 
no surplus applicable to such objects as 
those above reterred to. 

** Under these circumstances the Com 
mittee of the London Association, encour: 
aged by the anxiety so generally preva- 
lent in behalf of the unhappy Negro race, 
and stimulated by an earnest desire for 
the wider extension of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour in these eventful days, 
venture to bring this case before the 
Christian public, which they do in the 
coufidenee that the prospect of so impor- 
tant an amelioration will not be blighted 
by the want of means to carry it into ef- 
fect, and to satisfy the ardent desires, and 
the extreme necessities of this hitherto be- 
nighted and degraded class of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

The Committee propose to open a 
separate subscription for the purpose of 
assisting the Brethren in the establishment 
of new stations in the West-India islands, 
with the consent or on the imvitation of 
the proprietors, or superintendants of 
estates, and in providing facilities for the 
education of the children of the Negroes 
The plan on which this last branch of 
missionary labour is conducted by the 
Moravian Brethren, will be seen in the 
following extract from arecent letter from 
the Rev. L. Stobwasser, lately a missiona- 
ry in Antigua. 

“It has always been the practice of the 
missionaries of the Brethren’s Church, 
whenever they could possibly do it, to 
establish schools among the Negroes.— 
It is evident what an influence may be 
obtained on the minds of children by 
means of schools, especially if the sole 
aim of them is to procure for them a more 
immediate access to the sacred books of 
Scripture. Among Negro slaves, a Sunday 
school seems the only one practicable. 
Our method is to give to every child a les- 
son pasted on a small board, which they 
put into a bag or pocket they have for that 
purpose, and in which they exercise them- 
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60 
selves in the evenings, also at noon, and 
in the field at their breakfast time. We 
take care to find on every estate, if possi- 
ble, a Negro who is able and willing to 
instruct them; and when there are no such 
Negroes to be found, we encourage the 
most able we can get to visit us once or 
twice a week in the evening, besides Sun- 
day, in order to be qualified by us for the 
instruction of others : much has been done 
by the Brethren in this way, and in our 
Negro congregations in Antigua, teachers 
are not wanting to give efiect to the char- 
ity which the generous friends of missions 
and Sunday schools might feel disposed 
to exercise in this cause. 

“*Wheu I first came to the island of An- 
tigua, Sunday schools were generally 
reckoned to be impracticable, though fre- 
quent and not unfruitful attempts were 
made, especialiv by our truly indefati- 
gable brother, James Light (now in Jamai- 
ca.) By degrees the prejudices of the 
planters against permitting the Negro 
children being taught to read, which in 
the beginning were very perceptible, wore 
away; and we see on those estates where 
the children are most generally imstruct- 
ed, the beneficial consequences of it. 
Quite a different generation seems there to 
rise, and gives the prospect of happier 
days for the Negroes.”’ 

“There is now an amazing desire 
among the children, and even among 
adult Negroes, to learn to read ; and ma- 
ny have declared that they wish to be able 
to read the sacred Scriptures themselves, 
for their comfort and instruction. An op- 
portunity to satisfy such a laudable desire 
is now aliorde4, which, if permitted to pass 
away, may perhaps net soon return, but 
which, under the blessing of God, may 
lead to an entire reformation of the slave 
population of Antigua.” 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

The Report of the Society, delivered by 
M. Abel-Remusat, at its first anniversary, 
held under the presidency of his Serene 
Highness the Duke of Orleans, contains 
the iollowing passage on the co-operation 
of the Society with Bible Societies. 

“T cannot but remind you, gentlemen, 
of the very particular and repeated tokens 
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of good-will, received by us from that re- 
ligious and philanthropic Society, which 
labours with zeal for the accomplishment 
of one only design—the highest social ad- 
vancement of all nations, by means of a 
single book—THE BIBLE. Not to speak 
of the interest which every Christian, and 
we may say every philosopher, cannot 
avoid feeling in this vast enterprise, it is 
incumbent on the members of the Asiatic 
Society, more particularly to take a share 
therein. With Bible Societies, you have 
natural bonds of alliance; and, if 1 may 
so speak, a kind of identity. The im- 
mense resources at their disposal enable 
them to maintain relations with the most 
secluded parts of the East, and to pro- 
cure translations of the sacred books into 
idioms of which sometimes the very names 
are unknown to us. Ow the other hand, 
many of these translations, undertaken by 
persons who have not always enjoyed op- 
portunities of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the languages, require careful re- 
vision; and may be greatly improved by 
passing under the eyes of skilful linguists, 
such as those who are united with the 
Asiatic Society. 

“Far from concealing from itself this 
beneficial dependence on others, the Bible 
Society receives, with a candour deserving 
the highest eulogium, such observations 
as may be made on the works which it 
publishes ; and its good-will appears to be 
the reward of the criticisms addressed to 
it. Scareely had your institution become 
known to its conductors, when they has- 
tened to present to you a valuable collec- 
tion of versions of the Scripture in dif- 
ferent languages of the East: and I have 
no apprehensions of going too far, if | 
should say that their object, in sending 
them to you, has not been merely to en- 
rich your library with works which may 
assist your labours, and of which they 
alone are in possession; but still more to 
call your attention to these versions, and 
to solicit at your hands the means of im- 
proving them. Noble and rare example! 
worthy of being offered to learned men. 
Admirable love of truth! elevated, by pi- 
ous intentions, above the vain rivalries of 
national or literary ambition.” 


*.* For a mass of interesting Religious Intelligence, we refer our readers to the Appendiz 
to our last Volume, published wiih the present Number. 


View of Public Aairs. 


FOREIGN. 
Frasce.—The session of the chambers 
has opened with a speech from the throne. 
the chief topics of which are the death of 
the late king; the continuance of internal 
prosperity, and of pacific relations with to- 
reign governments; the convention with 


Spain for a prolonged occupation of that 
country by a part of the French troops ; 
and last, not least, the mtention of the 
king to propose measures for better se- 
curing the interests of religion, and also 
an indemnity to the emigrants at the Re- 
volution, which the finances of the coun- 
try are stated to he in a condition to allow 
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of without inconvenience to the public. 
The business of the session has not suffi- 
ciently commenced to elicit as yet much 
debate on any of these topics; and in ge- 
neral both chambers seem so subservient 
at present to the views of the government, 
that much serious opposition does not ap- 
pear to be apprehended. To granta rea- 
sonable compensation to individuals un- 
justly and violently deprived of their 
property in the moment of revolutionary 
phrensy, is doubtless, siaply considered, 
an act of national justice; but the mea- 
sure is too closely connected with deeply 
rooted associations not to be viewed by 
numbers with suspicion and alarm.—The 
proposed regulations for advancing the 
iuterests of religion, if we may judge of 
them from the project for securing rever- 
ence to the consecrated wafer or Host, by 
means of the penalty of death, are likely 
to be more akin to the darkness of the 
middle ages, than to the present period of 
light and liberality. We may have occa- 
sion to recur to the subject, when the in- 
tended measures are more fully develop- 
ed: in the mean time, it is painful to be- 
hold large bodies of men retrograding in 
the scale of civilization. In past ages we 
witness many fluctuations in knowledge 
and liberal institutions. ‘The most refined 
nations of antiquity relapsed into ignor- 
ance and barbarism, and this in the midst 
of those vestiges of art and literature 
which we might have supposed would 
have preserved them from degeneracy. 
In modern times, one great promoter of 
such retrogade movements in society has 
been the spirit of Popery. We cannot, 
however, believe that, with those power- 
ful instruments for perpetuating know!l- 
edge, the press, the diffusion of education, 
the distribution of the holy Scriptures, 
and all the social and commercial rela- 
tions of modern times, the gloom of ig- 
norance can ever again become very deep 
or widely diffused. Still, the wish to pre- 
vent even the partial return of intellec- 
tual or spiritual darkness, should stimulate 
Christiaus, and all who wish well to the 
best interests, civil or religious, of their 
species, to “work while it is called to- 
day ;”’ to labour to difluse more widely 
the light of Divine truth, and, in the spir- 
it of our revered Reformers, to endeav- 
our not only in England, but throughout 
the world, *‘ to kindle a torch which shall 
never be extinguished.” 

Spain.—We have not much intelligence 
from Spain. The king continues to com- 
plain of being surrounded with a wretcli- 
ed set of ministers, though he has chan- 
ged them often enough to suit, we might 





think the most capricious taste. Ven- 
geance continues to glut itself upon its 
political victims; and large numbers ot 
persons of wealth and rank, including, it 
is said, many not by any means prom: 
neut as Constitutionalists, are sutlering 
the penalty of confiscation, banishment, 
or a dungeon, for acts committed, or for 
holding offices, under that system of gov- 
ernment. The Constitutionalists, thus 
most impolitically driven to revenge or 
despair, are stated to be making eflorts on 
the adjacent coasts of Africa to organise 
another expeditiou to regain their liber- 
ues. 

Greece.—The reports from Greece 
State that a considerable victory had been 
gained by the Patriots over the fleet of 
the chief admiral of the Porte, Ibrahim 
Pasha, in the neighbouriiood of Candia, 
whither the Turkish fleet, it is said, was 
bouud to take in troops to invade the Mo- 
rea. Subsequent reports allege that Ibra- 
him was encouraged to this rash attempt 
in consequence of having gained over the 
son of Colocotroni, one of the Greek ge- 
nerals ; but it is added, that the treachery 
being discovered, the mutinous troops 
were vanquished, and their leader put 
to death. The whole account, however, 
is very vague. 


Unirep States. The President's 





Speech exhibits a glowing description of 


the condition of the country. ‘The native 
population are increasing; commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, and inland 
trade flourish; and the naval, military, 
and financial arrangements of the Union 
are in the most favourable condition. The 
foreign relations are spoken of as pacific, 
though some points remain unadjusted; 
ainong which we regret to state is the 
treaty with this country for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade; the Senate retu- 
Sing to grant a mutual right of search on 
the shores of America, though the clause, 
Mr. Canning states, had been proposed 
by the American aimbassador himself, 
and the treaty containing it, and which 
conceded a similar right on our part on 
the shores of our West-India colonies, 
had been conditionally ratified in Lon- 
don. We are happy however to add, 
that the President does not consider the 
difficulty “of sufficient magnitude to de- 
feat an object so near to the heart of both 
nations, and so desirable to the friends of 
humanity throughout the world.” 

Mexico.—The constitution of Mexico 
has been adjusted upon a plan somewhat 
similar to that of the United States. Ge- 
neral Victoria is chosen President, and 
General Bravo Vice-President 
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DOMESTIC. 


The only domestic article of public in- 
telligence is the gratifying announcement 
of the determination of Government to re- 
cognize the independence of the South-A- 
merican States. The recocnition extends 
hitherto only to Mexico and Columbia; 
but is expected to be applied speedily to 
Buenos Ayres, and to the other States, as 
soon as their stability is considered as suf- 
ficiently demonstrated. 

A bill of indictent preferred by the 
Attorney-General of Ireland against Mr. 
O'Connell, for constructive sedition, con- 
tained in one of his speeches at the Cath- 
olic Board, has been thrown out by the 
Grand jury, who consisted, it is said, 
entirely of Protestants. The prosecution 
is thought to have been ill-advised.—The 
Roman-Catholie opposition to the free 
distribution of the Scriptures appears to 
become more determined and systematic, 
as will appear from the following passa- 
ces from the Annual Pastoral Chaige of 
the Lrish Roman-Catholic prelates. 
We need make no comment ou sucha 
document. 

* Jn this church, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, you possess the fountain of all true 
knowledge, and the tribunal where God 
Aimself presides. He speaks to you by the 
mouihs of all her pastors, whom when you 
hear, you hear him. Never deviate from 
her decisions; they are the decisions of 
the Holy Ghost, who governs her, and 
always preserves the purity of her doc- 
trine.”’ 

“Our Holy Father recommends to the 
observance of the faithful, a rule of the 
Congregation of the Index, which pro- 
hibits the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue, without the 
sanction of the competent authorities. 
His Holiness wisely remarks, ‘ that more 
eril than good is found to result from the 
indiscriminate perusal of them, on account 
of the malice or infirmity of men.’ In 
this sentunent of our head and chief we 
fully concur; and a sad experience of 
its justice is found in the excesses and 
contlicting errors of those sects amongst 
whom such perusal is unrestrained.— 
With us it is not so; and approved ver- 
sions of the holy Scriptures, with notes 
explanatory of the text, are read by 
many of you with edification and advan- 
tace. We rejoice, dearly beloved, that 
the Word ot God should dwell abun- 
dauntly with you; it is useful to teach, to 
reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice H 
and when read with piety and devotion, 
especially in families and at the tine of 
prayer, it assists the man of God whose 





heart is humble and whose understand- 
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ing is captivated to the obedience due 
to Christ and to his holy church, to be- 
come perfect, and to be furnished unto 
every good work. But as heresies have 
arisen, and perverse doctrines, ensnaring 
souls and precipitating them into the 
abyss, have been broached only when 
the good Scriptures have been badly un- 
derstood, and when that which was bad- 
ly understood was rashly and boldly as- 
serted ; it is necessary that such passa- 
ges as are hard to be understood, and 
which the ignorant and unsettled daily 
wrest to their own perdition, be always 
received in that sense which the church 
of God has assigned to them, and which 
is the same that she has been taught by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

** As to the books which are distributed 
by the Bible Society, under the names 
of Bibles, or Testaments, or tracts, or 
whatsoever name may be given to them, 
as they treat of religion, and are not sanc- 
tioned by us, or by any competent author- 
ity in the Catholic Church, the use, the 
perusal, the reading, or retaining of them, 
is entirely, and without any exception, pro- 
hibitedto you. TYoenter into their mer- 
its or demerits is foreign to our purpose ; 
such of them as have come under our ob- 
servation are replete with errers, many 
of them are heretical, and generally they 
abound in calumnies or misrepresenta- 
tions against our holy religion: as such, 
they are carefully to be avoided; and 
should any of them happen to be in your 
possession, they are to be restored to 
the persons who may have bestowed them 
to you, or otherwise to be destroyed, ex- 
cept only Bibles or Testaments, which, if 
not returned to the donors, are to be de- 
posited with the parish priest. 

** Such books have been, and ever will 
be execrated by the Catholic Church; and 
hence those salutary laws and ordinances, 
whereby she has at all times prohibited 
her children to read or retain them; nay, 
why she has frequently ordered them to 
be committed to the flames.” 

Two documents have been widely cir- 
culated in the public journals, to which we 
think it right to call the attention of our 
readers, especially as some of them may 
not have seen the official disclaimers which 
they have respectively called forth. The 
first was a petition of a Moravian mission- 
ary in Barbadoes, to the House of Assem- 
bly, cSuched in a spirit of hostility to the 
anti-slavery proceedings, so interesting 
to every true Christian and friend of hu- 
manity, and insinuating that the mission- 
arics of other denominations had acted in 
a disloyal and unchristian spirit, and 
brought disgrace upon their profession. 
The second isa series of resolutions passed 
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at a meeting of Wesleyan missionaries in 
Jamaica, ina similar spirit, warmly pane- 
gyrising the colonists, and as warily re- 
probating the conduct of the abolitionists. 
Of the tormer an official disavowal has 
been published, stating the pain of the 
United brethren that other missionaries 
should have been disparaged, or their 
own applauded by invidious comparisons, 
and adding that a remonstrance had been 
sent out to the offending party, which 
would be followed up by his removal. 
The disavowal of the Methodist society is 
still more strongly explicit, and embraces 
some points which we could have wished 
had been touched upon in the Moravian 
disclaimer, especially at a time when an 
appeal is being made to the public to con- 
tribute to a fund for enlarging their West- 
India missions. The whole document 
does great honour to the members of the 
Methodist society; and we feel great 
pleasure in copying the following pass- 
ages, which we recommend to the serious 
consideration of all the friends of Chris- 
iian missions. 

‘In particular, the Committee are im- 
peratively called upon by this unguarded 
and improper act of a very few of the 
missionaries employed by the society in 
Jamaica, to object: 

“First, to the equivocal manner in 
which the persons who passed the said 
resolutions, ‘declare their belief, that 
Christianity does not interfere with the 
civil condition of Slaves, as Siavery is 
established and regulated by the laws of 
the British West-Indies.’ If no more 
were meant by this, than that all slaves, 
brought under the influence of Christi- 
anity, are bound by its precepts to obey 
their masters, and submit to the authori- 
ties of the state, conscientiously and con- 
stantly, this is no more than the mission- 
aries have been explicitly instructed to 
teach, and which the Committee sacredly 
enjoin upon them to inculcate, upon all 
to whom their ministrations may extend; 
but if it was intended as a declaration, 
that the system of slavery, ‘as establish- 
ed in the West-Indies,’ or any where else, 
is not inconsistent with Christianity, the 
Committee, and ‘the Wesleyan body,’ 
whose name the framers of the resolutions 
have thus presumed to use without any 
authority whatever, hold no such opin- 
ion; but whilst they feel that all chan- 
ges in such a system ought to emanate 
solely from the legislature, they hold it to 
be the duty of every Christian govern- 
ment to bring the practice of slavery to 
an end, as soon as it can be done prudent- 
ly, safely, and with a just consideration ef 


the interests of all parties concerned; and 
thatthe degradation of men merely on 
account of their colour, and the holding 
of human beings in interminable bondage, 
are wholly inconsistent with Christianity 
“Secondly, that the Committee tee] 
bound in justiee to disavow the sweeping 
charge made against persons in this coun- 
try, comprehended under the general 
term of ‘ Emancipatists and Abolitionists,’ 
in the said reselutions, as written under 
evident ignorance of the opinions on that 
subject which are held in this country, by 
those excellent and benevolent men who 
have of late most distinguished them- 
selves by advocating the amelioration of 
the slaves in the West-India colonies, with 
a view tothe ultimate extinction of sla- 
very. The Committee conducting the 
Wesleyan missions take no part in such 
discussions, as not being embraced by 
their one object, which is to extend the 
benefits of Christian instruction among 
the Black and Coloured population of the 
colonies; but they can never permit any 
of their missionaries to use their name, 
and the name of ‘the Wesleyan body,’ in 
casting censures upon many of the most 
excellent of their fellow-countrymen, by 
representing them as holding sentiments 
on the subject of the emancipation of 
slaves, and forming ‘ designs,’ which, if 
carried into effect, would produce the 
consequences enumerated in the very un- 
guarded and blameable resolution refer- 
red to. The character and objects of the 
persons to whom allusion is there made, 
are too well known by the Committee, 
for them to suffer such unjust recollec- 
tions to be given to the world in their 
vaine, and not strongly to censure the 
said missionaries for thus adopting the 
language of violent party men. 
“Thirdly, That the Committee have 
read with great grief the very blameable 
language of the fourth of the said reso- 
lutions, though they consider the whole to 
be the production of a very few only of 
the missionaries in Jamaica; two of whom 
had been placed by the last Conference 
under censure, one being recalled and the 
other removed from that island, for the 
manner in which they had surrendered 
themselves to the party-feelings excited 
there in opposition to the measures of his 
Majesty’s Government, and the proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament; and that 
so far from that resolution speaking t! 
language of “the Wesleyau body,” as it 
most unwarrantably professes, that body, 
whilst it has exerted itself for nearly forty 
years to promote the instruction of the 
Slaves of the WeetIndies, and to rend: 
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them moral and peaceable, and has al- 
ways distinguished itself at home and 
abroad by its inculcation of the princi- 
ples of entire obedience to masters, ma- 
gistrates, and all other legal authorities, 
yet, after the example of its venerable 
founder, who was among the first, by his 
writings, to lift up his voice against that 
long-continued national sin, the Trade in 
Slaves, has ever regarded the system of 
slavery as a moral evil from which the 
nation was bound ultimately to free itself; 
and, throughout the kingdom, has hailed 
with the greatest gratitude and satisfac- 
tion, the incipient measures adopted by 
his Majesty’s Government, for ameliora- 
ting the condition of that class of their 
fellow-subjects. These are measures 
which, asa religious body, they have felt 
a deep interest in, not as connecting ‘ re- 
ligion with politics,’ as stated in the reso- 
lution, but as they are essentially connec- 
ted with the promotion of religion and 
morals, by regulations which refer to the 


observance of the Sabbath, to the mar- 
riage of slaves, and to their general pro- 
tection. 

“The committee, attentive only to the 
spiritual concerns of the missions confi- 
ded to their management, would not have 
thus entered upon these topics, had they 
not been forced upon them by the publi- 
cation of the resolutions in question.” 

It was our intention to have offered a 
few observations on two recent trials ; in 
one of which an actor, and in the other 
an actress, of theatrical celebrity were 
conspicuous parties ; as forcibly shewing 
how little the stage either is, or is ever 
likely to become, practically, what its ad- 
mirers affect to call it, ‘‘a school for vir- 
tue.”” But our limits forbid the discus- 
sion; and we would trust it is not peces- 
sary,—certainly not to those who take the 
Scriptures as their standard of morals. 
and who seriously pray not to be led inte 
the temptations of ‘‘the world, the flesh. 
and the devil” 


Obituary. 


WILBERFORCE RICHMOND. 

Diep on Sunday, January 16, aged 18, 
Wilberforce Richmond, second son of the 
Rev. Legh Richmond of Turvey. He 
was a youth of much promise. He pos- 
sessed strong intellectual faculties, and 
had acquired very considerable knowl- 
edge in various departments of study. 


But above all, he hada deep acquain- 
tance with the word of God, which was 
eminently blessed to his soul, and ena- 
bled him to depart in perfect peace, leav- 
ing behind him a bright train of eviden- 
ces that his Saviour had prepared a place 
for him in the mansions of his heavenls 
Father. 
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S.: G. B.: B. L. W. T.; E. G.; Canpipus: 


‘J. E. O. E.; F. G. H.; 


sideration. 


E; J. B.; Sees; F.; R. T. 


and some papers without signature, are under con- 


We are very much obliged to our correspondent B. G. B. for having drawn our atten 
tion tothe terms in which, in our last Number, we expressed our cpinionof the duty 
of abstinence from slave-grown sugar. We admit them to have been much too ab- 
solute and unqualified—much more so than we intended; a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the hurry of the closing hour of publication. What we meant 
to say was this, that it is the duty of Christians to do what may be in their power 
to put an end to slay ery ;—that, in order to effect this, it is highly expedient to dis- 
courage the use of slave-grown sugar, and to encourage that produced by free- 
labour ;—and that, therefore, all practicable means should be resorted to, of carry- 
ing ito effect this distinction. We did not intend, by representing the use of slave- 
grown sugar as sinful in itself,to frame any snare for iender consciences ; but we 
were anxious to lead our readers carefuliy to consider what each in his station 
could do, by giving encouragement to free-grown sugar, and discouragement to 
slave-grown sugar, in contributing his aid to that most desirable consummation, 
the termination of slavery in the British dominions. We intend to explain our- 
selves at greater length oa this important subject, probably in our next Number. 





